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Counseling  Parents  of 
Children  with  Handicaps 


CAROLINE  B.  BURGESS 


The  counseling  process  has  principles 
and  methods  that  can  be  applied  in  any 
situation  where  people  are  asking  for 
an  agency  service,  be  that  school  place¬ 
ment,  glasses,  or  help  with  training  tech¬ 
niques  for  handicapped  children  who 
are  living  at  home.  Let  us  look  first  of 
all  at  what  we  mean  by  counseling.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Webster,  counseling  comes 
from  the  Latin  consulere — to  consult — 
to  be  of  opinion,  to  give  an  opinion,  ad¬ 
vice,  instruction,  especially  that  given 
as  a  result  of  consultation.  Counseling 
is  an  interchange  of  opinions,  mutual 
advising,  deliberation  together.  To  con¬ 
sult  is  to  seek  the  opinion  or  advice  of 
another;  to  deliberate  together. 

By  definition  we  gain  some  clarity 
about  the  matter  under  discussion.  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  what  to  me  are 
the  important  issues  for  us  in  this  defi¬ 
nition.  (i)  An  opinion,  help  or  service 
is  asked  for,  which  implies  that  the  per¬ 
son  seeking  this  opinion  wants  assistance 
he  cannot  provide  for  himself  through 
his  own  resources;  he  has  to  turn  to 
someone  else  which  action  arouses  am¬ 
bivalent  feelings  in  an  individual.  The 
service  is  wanted  and  not  w’anted  at 
the  same  time.  The  individual  weighs 
the  two  opposing  forces  before  making 
a  move  toward  making  the  request.  (2) 


There  is  also  an  assumption  that  the 
opinion  or  advice  is  sought  from  some¬ 
one  who  knows  and  has  knowledge  and 
experience  which  is  recognized  and  re¬ 
spected.  Therefore,  there  is  a  burden  of 
responsibility  for  technical  knowledge 
inherently  placed  on  the  counselor.  He 
must  know  his  job  and  the  service  his 
agency  provides  and  be  able  to  appraise 
the  usefulness  of  this  service  to  the  ap¬ 
plicant.  He  must  also  be  sensitive  to  the 
reality  of  the  request.  Is  the  question 
posed  really  the  question,  or  is  there 
something  else  that  lies  deeper  which 
is  really  the  problem?  (3)  Finally  a  third 
and  perhaps  the  most  inqxirtant  aspect 
for  us  of  this  definition  is  that  of  the  in¬ 
terchange  of  opinions.  This  is  the  area 
in  w'hich  the  counseling  skills  are  ap¬ 
plied.  The  parent  who  requests,  and 
the  counselor  who  gives  the  service 
exchange  information  about  what  is 
wanted  and  what  is  available.  A  plan  is 
arrived  at  together.  plan  which  takes 
into  account  the  basic  issues. 

With  this  as  a  starting  point,  the 
need,  the  service,  the  mutual  delibera¬ 
tion,  the  real  jjroblem,  let  us  go  on  to 
some  consideration  of  the  parent  who 
has  a  child  with  a  handicap.  \\t  need 
to  know'  him  as  well  as  the  child. 

In  the  current  literature  many  parents 
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have  written  of  their  own  experiences 
with  handicapped  children.  You  may  be 
familiar  with  such  books  as  Pearl  Buck’s 
“The  Child  AVho  Never  Grew,”  and 
Marie  Killilea’s  “Karen.”  If  you  are,  you 
will  know  from  first  hand  source  of  the 
pain  and  sorrow,  the  hope  and  fear,  the 
earnest  searching,  and  the  battle  against 
despair  that  these  parents  of  children 
with  handicaps  experience.  If  you  do 
not  know  these  books  may  I  “counsel” 
you  to  read  them. 

It  will  be  a  test  of  my  ability  to  meet 
with  you  in  feeling  and  purpose  if  you 
decide  after  this  session  to  read  or  re¬ 
read  some  material  written  by  parents 
themselves.  My  hope  is  to  present  this 
material,  which  to  some  of  you  may 
seem  elementarv,  in  such  a  wav  that  you 
mav  think  a  little  differently  about  par¬ 
ent’s  needs  and  problems  in  connection 
with  their  planning  for  their  children 
who  are  handicapped.  These  books  writ¬ 
ten  bv  parents  themselves  are  not  easy 
reading  because  of  their  intimacy  and 
their  ability  to  bring  the  reader  along 
step  by  step  with  the  parents’  feelings 
and  with  the  struggling  to  find  a  way  to 
give  their  children  happiness  and  a 
chance  to  develop  their  abilities.  It  be¬ 
hooves  us  all  to  pause  and  consider.  A 
parent,  with  the  same  hope  and  sorrow 
as  Mrs.  Buck  and  Mrs.  Killilea  write 
about,  are  the  very  people  who  are  our 
clients.  You  may  remember  Mrs.  Buck’s 
hesitancy  and  reluctance  to  place  her 
child  long  after  she  had  made  the  deci¬ 
sion  to  do  so — her  hours  of  soul  search¬ 
ing  to  rationalize  why  this  happened  to 
her — her  disappointment  and  sorrow  in 
realizing  her  child  woidd  never  be  able 
to  be  a  contributing  person.  You  will 
also  remember  Mrs.  Killilea’s  determi¬ 
nation  to  help  Karen  develop  the  po¬ 
tentialities  and  capabilities  she  knew 
her  child  had.  The  relief  and  happiness 
she  felt  when  at  long  last  she  found  a 
doctor  that  helped  her  know  what  she 
coidd  do  for  Karen.  Parents  that  come 


to  you  need  understanding  and  counsel¬ 
ing  for  themselves  just  as  did  Mrs.  Buck 
and  Mrs.  Killilea.  A  parent  need  not  be¬ 
come  totally  crippled  or  handicapped 
himself  because  of  his  child,  but  how 
often  it  happens! 

When  a  parent  comes  to  us  to  con¬ 
sider  placement  of  his  child  he  has 
many  questions  in  his  mind  and  many 
emotions  in  his  heart.  You  know  he 
wants  answers  to  his  many  questions. 
In  whatever  way  he  poses  his  problem, 
he  asks,  \Vhat  is  wrong  with  my  child? 
■What  hope  is  there  for  improvement? 
What  can  I  do  to  help?  ^\Tat  program 
can  the  agency  offer?  How  long  will  it 
take?  How  much  will  it  cost?  You  mav 
not  be  able  to  answer  these  questions 
definitely  and  absolutely,  but  the  par¬ 
ents  and  the  counselor  need  to  come  to¬ 
gether  in  common  understanding  and 
mutual  purpose  with  respect  to  these 
questions.  The  emotional  factors  which 
you  know  are  just  as  real  as  the  prac¬ 
tical  considerations  can  cloud  the  prac¬ 
tical  issues  unless  they  are  expressed 
and  handled.  A  child  does  not  wear 
braces  unless  his  parents  can  accept  the 
fact  that  he  needs  them.  Appointments 
are  broken  if  the  parent  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  or  face  the  fact  his  child  needs  to 
see  the  doctor. 

Understand  the  Emotions  Involved 

I  want  to  discuss  some  of  the  emo¬ 
tional  influences  which  present  them- 
.selves  in  a  counseling  relationship  or 
interview,  .\sking  for  help  means  that 
what  the  parent  has  been  able  to  pro¬ 
vide  through  his  own  efforts  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  meet  the  child’s  need.  To  some 
jjarents  this  may  mean  that  they  have 
failed  in  their  role.  In  our  society  don’t 
Jjarents  exjject  to  jjrovide  in  the  natural 
course  of  events  a  home  for  their  chil¬ 
dren  which  affords  a  medium  for  growth 
and  develojjinent?  The  deviant  child 
may  not  find  the  milieu  he  needs  in  his 
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own  home  and  the  worried  parents  seek 
to  find  a  solution.  It  is  understandable 
then  that  this  need  for  help  from  an 
outside  source  can  feel  like  failure  and 
arouse  guilt.  .\  counselor  must  be  aware 
of  this. 

I  remember  well  a  woman  who  sat  at 
my  desk  and  asked  if  others  had  told  me 
they  were  failures.  She  needed  support 
to  work  through  her  feelings  so  that  she 
could  now  decide  placement  in  a  sjjecial 
school  was  right  and  not  another  mis¬ 
take.  She  had  come  in  desperation  not 
knowing  whether  she  coulci  decide  any¬ 
thing.  W'ill  you  think  about  what  it 
would  have  meant  to  her  boy  to  be  left 
in  a  school  because  his  family  did  not 
know  what  to  do,  Ijecause  they  were  con¬ 
fused  in  their  guilt  in  not  being  able  to 
manage  him  at  home — because  they 
wanted  to  get  away  from  him  and  have 
him  out  of  the  home? 

People  have  aspirations  for  themselves 
and  for  their  children.  I'hey  dream 
dreams  and  have  hopes  for  their  future. 
Everv  woman  has  ideas  of  the  kind  of 
man  she  will  marry  and  the  kind  of  chil¬ 
dren  she  will  have.  husband  and  wife 
together  have  ideas  of  what  they  want 
their  life  to  be.  These  plans  usually  do 
not  include  having  a  child  svith  a  handi¬ 
cap.  1  myself  as  well  as  each  one  of 
you  have  had  disappointments  as  some 
dreams  have  not  come  true.  How  realis¬ 
tic  are  we  about  our  own  lives?  How 
realistic  can  a  parent  be?  The  extent  to 
which  we  can  meet  and  accept  the  ac¬ 
tual  happenings  in  our  lives  is  an  indi¬ 
vidual  matter  and  is  subject  to  many 
influences.  Just  so  with  parents  of  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  handicapped. 

.\s  you  know,  in  requesting  a  service 
from  an  agency,  there  are  requirements 
made  of  the  patient.  residential  school 
requires  separation  of  child  and  parent. 
This  can  feel  harsh  and  severe  and  it 
can  also  be  a  relief.  ^Vhatever  the  feel¬ 
ings  may  be  in  an  individual  case  situ¬ 
ation  separation  is  a  factor  that  needs 


consideration  of  a  serious  nature  by 
counselor  and  parent  together.  This  is 
im[x>rtant  as  the  parent  and  schcxtl  have 
a  common  stake  in  providing  care  for 
the  child  with  a  handicap.  In  the  case 
of  the  parent  who  leaves  his  child  in 
schcx)l  out  of  desperation  at  not  being 
able  to  live  with  his  child  any  longer,  or 
of  a  parent  who  leaves  his  child  physi¬ 
cally  but  not  emotionally,  placement  is 
on  shaky  ground.  As  counselors  you  ap¬ 
preciate  the  reasons  w’hy  parents  have 
feeling  and  why  a  school,  in  order  to 
provide  an  effective  milieu  for  a  child’s 
growth  and  development,  needs  and 
asks  for  the  parent’s  understanding  and 
co-operation.  I'he  child  needs  also  his 
parent’s  support  and  backing  as  he 
moves  into  a  new  experience.  The  par¬ 
ent,  as  well,  needs  to  feel  that  his  child 
is  understood,  is  happy,  and  has  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  develop  his  potential  ca¬ 
pacities.  With  counseling  help  from 
school,  the  parent  may  make  creative 
use  for  himself  of  separation  from  his 
child.  He  is  not  shut  out  but  finds  sup¬ 
port  in  a  different  relationship  to  his 
child. 

The  relationship  between  child  and 
parent  needs  to  shift  in  order  to  admit 
another — the  school.  .\s  one  parent  put 
it  “My  child  needs  you  now.  I  entrust 
her  to  you,  and  it  is  a  sacred  trust  that 
cannot  be  broken  by  either  side.’’  This 
case  was  one  of  a  retarded  and  organi¬ 
cally  damaged  child.  It  had  been  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  staff  that  she  stay  at 
school  for  vacation  period.  It  was  hard 
for  the  parents  to  accept  this,  but  they 
were  able  to  come  to  an  understanding 
and  a  conviction  that  this  recommenda¬ 
tion  was  right.  I'hey  gained  insight  into 
the  child’s  problem,  and  joined  forces 
with  the  school  to  contribute  to  meeting 
the  need  of  their  child.  They  had  a  job  to 
do,  and  so  did  the  school.  Without  this 
meeting  of  purpose  the  child  is  not  able 
to  gain  the  full  benefits  of  placement. 

I  have  raised  consideration  of  some  of 
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the  emotional  factors  including  guilt 
and  sejjaration  which  are  inherent  for 
the  parent,  so  that  we  may  appreciate 
something  of  what  the  parent  is  experi¬ 
encing  in  asking  for  help  for  his  child 
who  deviates  from  the  norm.  He,  the 
parent,  needs  understanding  of  his  prob¬ 
lems  and  he  also  needs  an  opportunity 
to  take  help  for  himself  in  the  counsel¬ 
ing  relationship.  His  need  is  real,  and 
unless  this  need  can  be  met  by  the  coun¬ 
selor,  deliberation  together  can  fail. 

I'he  focus  and  purpose  of  the  counsel¬ 
ing  interviews  is  to  helj)  the  parent  use 
and  allow  his  child  to  use  the  service  or 
program  provided  by  the  agency.  The 
parent  is  given  an  opportunity  to  talk 
about  his  child  and  himself  with  a  per¬ 
son  who  helps  him  express  himself,  who 
hel]is  him  examine  his  own  feelings,  and 
who  helps  him  understand  his  child’s 
handicap.  It  is  through  this  expression, 
examination  and  understanding  that  a 
parent  is  al)le  to  evaluate,  decide  and 
particijiate  in  a  plan  of  education  and 
treatment  for  his  child,  fhe  parent  and 
the  professional  join  forces  to  give  the 
child  the  opportunity  to  develop  his 
capacities  and  to  learn  to  live  with  his 
handicap. 

I  do  not  mean  to  give  the  impression 
that  this  technique  of  counseling  is  a 
magic  formula.  Rather  it  is  a  step  by 
step  process  in  which  both  counselor 
and  parent  may  feel  free  to  change  the 
plan  or  to  modify  their  views,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  many  influences  and  circum¬ 
stances  that  can  arise.  What  remains 
constant  is  the  method  of  deliberation 
together,  towartl  providing  the  child 
with  an  environment  in  which  he  can 
learn  and  develop  with  his  handicap, 
and  toward  helping  the  parent  express 
and  cope  with  the  real  question  in  his 
heart,  knowing  what  issues  are  at  stake. 

Let  us  now  look  at  how  a  counselor 
can  help  the  parent  with  the  under¬ 
standing  of  and  planning  for  his  child. 


Giving  Practical  Help 
in  Counseling 

In  the  definition  of  counseling  we  saw 
that  the  word  meant  to  give  an  ojiinion, 
to  mutually  consider  and  deliberate  to¬ 
gether.  .\n  outside  ]>rofessional  opinion 
is  wanted  by  the  person  who  is  planning 
for  his  child — he  wants  to  know  what  is 
wrong  and  what  can  help.  Phis  opinion 
needs  to  be  based  on  many  factors, 
some  of  which  are  related  to  the  experi¬ 
ence  the  counselor  and  the  agency  have 
had  with  the  jiroblems  and  progress  of 
other  handicajjjjed  children  and  some 
to  the  reports  of  jjhysicians  and  psychol¬ 
ogists  about  the  child  in  question.  Other 
factors  which  contribute  to  the  ]>rofes- 
sional  opinion  are  obtained  from  the  in¬ 
terview  with  the  parents  themselves.  It 
is  the  latter  that  we  want  to  turn  our  at¬ 
tention  to  and  to  examine  further. 

Should  the  service  be  jilacement,  is 
the  jjarent  ready  for  that  placement? 
Can  he  be  sejjarated  from  his  child  and 
can  he  help  his  child  with  his  separa¬ 
tion?  Is  the  child  ready  for  placement? 
What  is  the  effect  of  the  child  on  the 
family  groiqj?  What  is  the  parent  really 
asking  for  himself  and  for  his  child? 
Is  what  is  sought  to  be  found  in  the 
service  the  agency  is  established  to  give? 
Questions  such  as  these  are  in  the  back 
of  the  counselor’s  mind  as  the  interview 
develops  and  progresses.  What  is  this 
child  like?  \Vhat  have  been  the  exjieri- 
ences  that  have  had  meaning  to  him? 
Has  he  been  accepted  or  pushed  aside? 
Has  he  l)een  made  the  pampered  focus 
of  the  family  group?  What  level  of  ma¬ 
turity  has  he  reached?  How  has  he  man¬ 
aged  his  handicap?  Answers  to  questions 
such  as  these  need  also  to  be  obtained 
by  the  counselor  from  the  parents. 

I'he  counselor  is  aware  that  it  is  in 
the  history-taking  interview  the  parent 
finds  himself  in  a  position  of  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  opinion  he  is  seeking.  The 
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parent  also  can  find  through  release  of 
feeling  a  new  orientation  to  the  prob¬ 
lem.  He  is  not  shut  out  and  simply  told 
what  to  do.  In  this  experience  he  takes 
an  active  part  in  giving  information  on 
which  part  of  the  opinion  he  is  seeking 
is  based.  In  this  process  he  also  is  helped 
to  clarify  his  own  thoughts  and  ideas. 
He  may  come  asking  for  placement  and 
in  the  asking  realize  that  he  is  not  seek¬ 
ing  this  at  all,  but  rather  another  more 
satisfactory  solution.  The  important 
contribution  of  the  counselor  in  this 
history-taking,  diagnostic  interview  is 
that  the  parent  is  given  the  opportunity 
to  participate  and  voice  his  opinions 
and  feelings  and  aspirations  for  his 
child. 


The  Counseling  TOGETHER  Stage 


This  information  is  then  brought  to¬ 
gether  with  data  from  the  other  sources 
already  mentioned  so  that  a  considered 
opinion  may  be  reached.  We  now  come 
to  the  part  of  the  process  where  the 
opinion  is  considerecl  by  counselor  and 
parent  together.  In  giving  an  opinion 
about  the  acceptability  and  suitability 
of  the  child  for  agency  services  and  the 
prognosis  as  to  the  help  the  service  may 
be,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  per¬ 
son  seeking  this  advice  has  in  the  final 
analysis  the  inalienable  right  of  deter¬ 
mining  for  himself  whether  or  not  this 
is  what  he  wants  to  do.  This  belief 
shoidd  be  so  integrated  in  the  counse¬ 
lor’s  jjhilosophy  that  it  is  part  of  her 
very  being  ancl  is  her  instinctive  ap¬ 
proach  in  giving  service. 

However,  the  parent  may  need  help 
in  considering  this  opinion.  He  has  been 
given  a  share  in  its  formulation,  but 
that  does  not  mean  that  he  is  ready  to 
incorporate  it  into  his  plans.  The  coun¬ 
selor’s  function  and  responsibility  is  to 
help  him  use  this  opinion  in  a  way  that 
is  right  for  him.  It  may  be  that  he  ac¬ 


cepts  it  and  want  to  act  on  it.  However, 
he  needs  to  know  why  he  is  doing  it  so 
that  he  can  act  responsibly.  He  may  re¬ 
ject  the  opinion,  but  he  needs  to  know 
why  he  is  doing  this  as  well.  In  this  way 
he  does  not  make  a  plan  in  desperation 
or  exasperation,  but  rather,  he  makes  it 
with  awareness  and  responsibility.  His 
ego  strength  has  been  supported.  He  is 
able  to  maintain  his  self  respect  and  to 
make  a  plan  for  his  child. 

You  may  feel  that  throughout  this 
discussion  the  child  with  the  handicap 
has  tieen  skipped  over.  I  am  well  aware 
that  the  child  has  problems  that  are  his 
own  in  making  his  adjustment  to  his 
handicap,  be  that  blindness  or  slowness 
or  organic  impairment  or  another  dis¬ 
ability.  He  has  special  difficulties  with 
which  to  cope:  his  acceptance  of  his 
handicap,  his  need  to  acquire  sjiecial- 
ized,  compensating  skills  in  an  area  in 
w'hich  he  is  not  handicapped,  and  his 
adjustment  to  the  attitudes  of  others 
toward  his  handicap.  I  would  like  to 
leave  you  thinking  of  what  it  would 
mean  to  a  child  to  have  his  parents’  un¬ 
derstanding  and  support  as  he  learns  to 
cope  with  his  difficulties. 

How  much  can  w’e,  you  and  I,  do  to 
help  these  parents?  Perhaps  it  is  very 
little  considering  the  depth  and  inten¬ 
sity  of  the  problem.  But  we  can  ap¬ 
proach  him  with  warmth  and  under¬ 
standing,  not  being  critical  of  his  actions 
and  reactions.  \Ve  can  appreciate  some¬ 
thing  of  his  problem.  ^V^e  can  meet  him 
where  he  is.  W'^e  can  work  slowly,  step 
by  step,  and  side  by  side  with  the  parent 
in  the  joint  effort  to  help  the  child. 
This  parent  has  a  need  and  asks  for  ad¬ 
vice  and  help;  he  wants  to  deliberate 
with  a  person  who  respects  him  and 
whom  he  respects.  counselor  has  the 
responsibility  to  provide  the  medium 
for  the  interchange  of  opinions.  It  is 
the  deliberation  together  which  is  the 
essence  of  counseling. 
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Guidance 


at  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  School 


REGIS  F.  PERSON  PH.D. 


Although  recknt  litlrati  rf  indicates 
that  the  occupational  world  of  the 
blind  is  expanding,'  -  it  is  equally  true 
that  the  number  of  job  ojjenings  is  to¬ 
tally  inadetpiate  for  the  number  of 
qualified  blind  applicants.  If  the  blind 
person’s  occupational  outlook  is  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow,  and  if  he  is  to  be  voca¬ 
tionally  successful,  it  is  imperative  that 
the  counselor  make  use  of  all  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  modern  guidance.  I'o  impart 
and  otherwise  to  make  available  voca¬ 
tional  information  is  one  of  the  major 
functions  of  a  vocational  counselor. 
I'his  function  is  increasingly  important 
when  he  deals  with  blind  youngsters. 
The  sighted  child  not  only  has  learned 
a  great  deal  about  the  world  of  work  in 
the  course  of  his  daily  living  but  also 
has  available  a  tremendous  quantity 
of  occupational  literature.  For  instance, 
one  book-'  describes  some  three  thou¬ 
sand  pamphlets  on  occupations.  On  the 
other  hand,  BuelH  has  called  attention 
to  the  paucity  of  occupational  informa¬ 
tion  available  in  braille.  Fhc  latest 
general  catalog  of  the  American  Print¬ 
ing  House  for  the  Blind  lists  but  four 
books  dealing  specifically  with  occu¬ 
pations,  the  latest  of  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1943.  Also,  the  occupational 
information  available  to  the  blind  must 
be  of  a  wider  scope  than  is  necessary 
to  cover  the  lists  of  known  opportuni¬ 
ties.  Certainly  there  is  a  practical  aspect 
to  the  use  of  such  lists.  How’ever,  if  this 
criterion  ol  accomplishments  of  the 


blind  is  too  rigitlly  enforced,  there  is  a 
proportionate  narrotving  of  the  occu- 
pational  horizon,  leading  to  what  Baer 
and  Roeber’’  call  occupational  tunnel 
vision.  Through  his  home  and  school 
experience,  the  blind  child,  like  the 
sighted  child,  develops  attitudes  toward 
various  occupations  and  toward  people 
holding  these  jobs.  Typical  of  these 
biased  attitudes  are  the  following:  em- 
jjloyment  at  a  sheltered  workshop  is  to 
be  avoided  as  long  as  possible;  sales  is 
the  best  field  for  all  blind,  and  every 
blind  salesman  lives  on  easy  street;  col¬ 
lege  training  is  the  answer  to  all  voca¬ 
tional  problems;  sighted  co-workers 
stand  ready  to  make  all  the  necessary 
adjustments  to  help  the  blind  worker 
on  the  job;  there  are  no  new  fields 
of  work  for  the  blind;  working  with 
the  head  is  more  desirable  than  work¬ 
ing  with  the  hands;  blind  workers  are 
not  expected  to  meet  production  stand¬ 
ards;  a  white  cane  makes  a  blind  girl 
more  conspicuous;  sighted  people  as  a 
whole  have  the  same  attitudes  toward 
blind  people;  and  getting  help  from  a 
sighted  person  is  an  acknowletlgment 
of  inferiority.  Objective  and  up-to-date 
occupational  information  will  aid  him 
in  making  an  appraisal  of  these  atti¬ 
tudes  and  in  avoiding  what  the  same 
authors  call  occu|)ational  astigmatism. 
.And  finally,  aside  from  its  vocational 
implications,  there  is  a  social  value  for 
the  blind  in  the  availability  of  a  wide 
range  of  occupational  literature.  Most 
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people  like  to  feel  that  their  occupa¬ 
tional  efforts  make  a  contribution  to 
society  and  thus  merit  attention. 

Braille  Editions 
Needed  Badly 

The  school’s  ink  print  library  of 
occupational  information  contains  ap¬ 
proximately  five  hundred  titles,  cover¬ 
ing  more  than  one  thousand  different 
jobs.  1  he  filing  system  follows  the  nu¬ 
merical  classification  scheme  of  the  Dic- 
tiouaiy  of  Occupational  Titles,  Vol. 
11.'*  It  is  indexed  and  cross-indexed 
alphabetically  by  job  title  according 
to  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational 
Titles,  Vol.  since  many  sources  of 
occupational  materials  use  these  titles. 
The  pamphlets  and  books  in  this  li¬ 
brary  were,  to  a  great  extent,  selected 
from  the  source  books.  Occupational 
Pamphlets-^,  A  Guide  to  Occupational 
Choice  and  Training**,  Occupational 
Information,'*  and  Occupations.^*^  In¬ 
cluded  in  the  library  are  Occupational 
Briefs,^^  an  authoritative  series  which 
could  well  serve  as  the  basis  of  an  in¬ 
expensive  occupational  library.  Gaps 
in  these  Briefs,  which  cover  only  106 
jobs,  were  filled  by  a]>]}ropriate  selec¬ 
tions  from  Occupational  Guides,^-  an¬ 
other  authoritative  and  equally  inex¬ 
pensive  series  containing  131  job  de¬ 
scriptions.  Both  the  Briefs  and  Guides 
are  used  for  preliminary  orientation 
to  occupations  for  which  the  student 
has  expressed  an  interest.  One  of  the 
most  useful  publications  to  the  writer 
(and  apparently  to  many  other  coun¬ 
selors’)  is  the  Occupational  Outlook 
Handbook.'*  Published  in  1951,  it  re¬ 
ports  on  each  of  more  than  four  hun¬ 
dred  occupations  distributed  through¬ 
out  every  field  of  work.  Each  report 
describes  employment  trends,  outlook, 
•raining  and  cpialifications  required, 
working  conditions,  and  earnings.  ,\ 
series  of  Small  Business  Manuals'*  con¬ 


tains  a  number  of  titles  pertinent  to 
the  jobs  in  which  the  blind  have  found 
self-employment.  Most  of  the  titles  in 
the  school  library  are  of  the  booklet 
length  type  called  monographs.  These 
serve  as  source  material  for  students 
who  have  manifested  a  serious  interest 
in  a  particular  vocation  of  field  of 
work. 

Until  recently,  the  only  braillecT  oc¬ 
cupational  information  available  to  our 
students  was  the  eight-volume  Occupa¬ 
tions  by  Brewer.*-"'  Its  19^56  publication 
date  makes  it  almost  useless  if  the  stu¬ 
dents  are  to  learn  about  the  world  of 
work  as  it  is  today.  In  fact,  they  have 
commented  on  its  inadequacies.  A  later 
edition.  Occupations  Today,'**  which  is 
not  yet  in  braille,  is  used  by  the  coun¬ 
selor  as  a  textbook  in  the  eleventh  grade 
occupational  information  course  to 
show  the  world  of  work  in  broad  per¬ 
spective  before  undertaking  detailed 
study  of  specific  occupations.  second¬ 
ary  source  of  brailled  occupational  in¬ 
formation  is  the  school  library.  Aside 
from  its  inspirational  values,  however, 
both  biography  and  fiction  have  ob¬ 
vious  deficiencies  as  sources  of  occupa¬ 
tional  information.  .\  local  service 
group,  the  .Sisterhood  of  Rodef  Shalom 
Temple  in  Pittsburgh,  recently  brailled 
nearly  all  of  the  Occupational  Briefs," 
seventy-five  or  more  reports  in  the  Oc¬ 
cupational  Outlook  Handbook,'^  and 
various  articles  dealing  with  jobs  held 
by  blind  people.  They  are  continuing 
this  work,  binding  each  title  se))aratelv 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  facilitate 
changes.  The  occupational  library  is 
housed  in  the  counselor’s  office  and  is 
readily  available  to  the  students  and 
staff  on  a  loan  basis.  Ink-print  ma¬ 
terial  not  yet  available  in  braille  is 
borrowed  by  the  students  who  then 
seek  a  reader  at  school  or  at  home. 

For  the  school  interested  in  develop¬ 
ing  an  occupational  library,  Baer  and 
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Roeber,®  outline  the  step  by  step  pro¬ 
cedure  followed  by  two  schools,  devote 
a  chapter  to  “National  Sources  of  Oc¬ 
cupational  Information,”  and  describes 
a  number  of  plans  for  filing  and  storing 
the  materials.  To  serve  the  same  pur¬ 
pose,  the  pamphlet.  How  to  Build  an 
Occupational  Library}"^  is  available. 

Other  sources  of  occupational  infor¬ 
mation  for  our  students  include  field 
trips,  the  school  newspaper,  audio-visual 
aids,  the  regular  curriculum,  and  work 
experience.  Field  trips  are  an  integral 
part  of  the  school  curriculum.  .\t  the 
elementary  level,  the  problem  of  voca¬ 
tional  choice  is  not  present,  and  occu¬ 
pational  information  of  a  specific  and 
personal  nature  is  inappropriate.  How¬ 
ever,  observation  and  discussion  of  what 
people  do  for  a  living  is  a  part  of  the 
elementary  program.  As  early  as  kinder¬ 
garten  the  children  visit  nearby  stores, 
the  post  office,  fire  engine  house,  car- 
house,  and  other  places  of  work.  At  the 
secondary  level,  where  the  problem  of 
occupational  choice  becomes  more  pro¬ 
nounced,  the  pre-planning  and  follow¬ 
up  discussions  of  field  trips  take  on  a 
more  formal  aspect.  Generally  speaking, 
these  field  trips  are  made  by  groups; 
however,  individual  students  frequently 
visit  places  of  personal  interest.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  employment  facilities,  they 
visit  schools  offering  advanced  training. 
Members  of  last  year’s  senior  class, 
either  as  a  group  or  individually,  visited 
the  local  sheltered  workshop,  auto  me¬ 
chanics  school,  school  for  beauty  opera¬ 
tors,  cooking  school,  shoe  repairing 
school,  and  upholstering  woodw'orking 
firm,  a  nursing  home,  a  hospital,  a  com¬ 
mercial  greenhouse,  and  instrument  re¬ 
pair  shop,  a  local  university,  a  state 
teachers’  college,  and  a  business  office. 

rhe  section  of  the  school  newspaper 
devoted  to  news  of  the  alumni  keeps 
the  students  abreast  of  job  openings. 
.Additional  information  comes  from  the 


school’s  follow-up  program  of  the 
alumni. 

Audio-Visual  Aids 
Also  Valuable  Tools 

The  audio-visual  aids  available  at 
school  could  be  used  more  effectively 
as  sources  of  occupational  information. 
For  instance,  at  times  national  radio 
networks  have  carried  series  of  pro¬ 
grams  of  vocational  significance.  Al¬ 
though  in  some  cases  the  program  time 
was  unsatisfactory  to  the  school  sched¬ 
ule,  they  could  have  been  recorded  with 
school  equipment.  This  same  equip 
ment  could  also  serve  to  build  up  a  file 
of  recordings  dealing  with  occupations. 
This  year  two  sources  of  tape  record¬ 
ings  dealing  with  topics  of  a  vocational 
nature  liecame  available  to  us.  Tapti 
for  Teaching; — The  Catalog  of  Radio 
Program  Series^^  contains  31  titles,  and 
Recorded  Educational  Aids  to  Lean- 
ing'^^  contains  26  titles.  In  both  cases 
the  cost  is  nominal,  but  in  neither  case 
do  the  tapes  contain  information  about 
specific  jobs.  Rather  they  are  more  gen¬ 
eral,  some  concerned  with  human  rela¬ 
tions  and  others  with  personality  de¬ 
velopment.  Titles  in  the  second  list  are 
obviously  available  to  all  schools  for 
the  blind,  and  authorities  at  the  other 
source  have  also  indicated  that  their 
services  would  be  available  to  these 
schools.  The  Educational  .Service,  New 
jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind,  is  said 
to  have  collected  an  unusually  fine  li¬ 
brary  of  disk-recordings  of  occupational 
information.  .Some  of  these  deal  with 
jobs  held  by  blind  jjeople.  One  of  the 
deficiencies  of  recorded  programs  is,  of 
course,  the  lack  of  face-to-face  contact 
between  speaker  and  student  that  is 
found  in  conferences  and  interviews. 
.Another  recently  introduced  guidance 
program  partially  offsets  this  deficiency. 
WQED,  the  metroj)olitan  Pittsburgh 
educational  television  station,  has  aired 
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a  guidance  program  during  school  hours 
which  includes  vocational  topics.  We 
have  made  limited  use  ol  the  remain¬ 
ing  visual  aids,  him  and  him  strips, 
despite  the  wide  range  of  occupational 
and  related  subjects  available.-*’-*  ---® 

Relating  Classroom 
Work  to  Life 

One  source  of  occupational  informa¬ 
tion  not  often  fully  utili/ed  is  the  regu¬ 
lar  classroom.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
teachers  have  found  that  the  use  of  oc¬ 
cupational  information  in  their  every¬ 
day  teaching  motivates  the  student  by 
giving  the  subject  matter  a  purpose  re¬ 
lated  to  his  interests.  .As  elsewhere,  stu¬ 
dents  in  our  commercial  and  industrial 
courses  of  study  probably  get  more  oc¬ 
cupational  information  in  their  regular 
classrooms  than  do  those  in  the  aca¬ 
demic  curriculum,  because  the  commer¬ 
cial  and  industrial  students  are  likely  to 
be  seeking  employment  sooner,  and  be¬ 
cause  the  relationship  between  subject 
matter  in  these  helds  and  jobs  is  more 
direct.  School  Courses  and  Related  Ca¬ 
reers-*  and  Group  Methods  of  Study 
in  Occupations'-''  are  two  titles  available 
to  teachers  interested  in  relating  school 
subjects  to  jobs.  It  is  |>ertinent  to  note 
here  that  our  school  administration  is 
concerned  about  the  jrracticality  of  the 
training  offered.  Suggestions  and  con¬ 
structive  criticism  of  our  program  by 
rehabilitation  and  employment  agen¬ 
cies  are  welcomed.  Last  May,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  staffs  of  the  branches  of 
the  Pennsylvania  .\ssociation  for  the 
Blind  and  the  staff  of  the  Pittsburgh 
office  of  the  State  Clouncil  for  the  Blind 
s|)ent  a  day  at  our  school  reviewing  our 
program  in  action  and  then  making 
recommendations  based  upon  their  ex- 
IJeriences  as  employers  and  counselors. 

Unfortunately,  only  a  minority  of  stu¬ 
dents  find  part-time  jobs  in  line  with 
their  vwational  interests.  This  is  es¬ 
pecially  true  at  a  residential  school,  for 


the  great  majority  of  the  work  must  of 
necessity  be  found  on  the  campus.  The 
fortunate  students  not  only  obtain  first¬ 
hand  occupational  information  but  also 
develop  worthwhile  skills  and  interests, 
in  addition  to  supplementing  their  al¬ 
lowances  in  most  cases.  .Among  the 
jjart-time  jobs  recently  held  by  our 
students  are  kitchen  helper,  waitress, 
housemother’s  assistant,  janitor,  gar¬ 
dener,  greenhouse  worker,  switchboard 
operator,  vending  stand  ojierator,  chair 
caner,  weaver,  piano  tuner,  brush- 
maker,  Christmas  tree  salesman,  door- 
to-door  salesman,  and  domestic.  In  a 
number  of  cases,  this  experience  has 
led  to  full-time  employment  at  the 
school  after  their  education  has  been 
terminated.  Ibis  past  year,  Saturday 
employment  was  found  for  six  of  our 
partially-sighted  high  school  girls  as 
domestics  in  nearby  homes,  d  his  year, 
eight  of  our  partially-sighted  high 
school  girls  have  indicated  their  interest 
in  a  proposed  baby-sitting  bureau  that 
would  function  on  weekends  as  a  paid 
service  in  the  nearby  community.  With 
the  aid  of  their  housemother,  they  are 
reviewing  the  pamphlet,  Baby-Sitters 
Handbook,-*"'  in  preparation  for  em¬ 
ployment. 

The  Guidance  Program 

Formal  guidance  procedures  are  in¬ 
itiated  in  the  eight  grade  when  the  stu¬ 
dents  select  their  high  school  programs. 
.At  this  time,  the  three  available  high 
school  curricula,  academic,  commercial 
and  industrial,  are  outlined  for  the 
group.  Required  and  elective  subjects 
in  each  course  are  listed,  the  aptitudes 
requisite  to  success  in  each  jMogram  are 
discussed,  and  finally,  from  the  list  of 
jobs  said  to  be  “open  to  the  blind,”  a 
representative  sample  related  to  each 
of  the  courses  is  described.  For  our  pur¬ 
poses,  jobs  “open  to  the  blind”  are  those 
found  in  the  folder.  Employment  Pos- 
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sibilities  for  Blind  People,^  in  the  bul¬ 
letin,  Training  Data  on  loo^  Blinded 
Veterans  of  World  Tt^ar  II,-  and  in  the 
list  of  jobs  held  by  the  alumni  of  our 
school.  Another  source  is  the  B.  V.  A. 
Bulletin.^'^  After  this,  the  pupils  meet 
individually  with  the  vocational  coun¬ 
selor  to  select  their  high  school  pro¬ 
grams.  .Since  one  of  the  basic  assump¬ 
tions  of  our  counseling  service  is  that 
the  counselor’s  function  is  to  help  the 
student  to  grow  in  ability  to  guide  him¬ 
self,  he  is  given  a  trial  of  at  least  one  or 
two  semesters  in  the  course  of  his  selec¬ 
tion,  unless  it  is  decidedly  out  of  line 
with  his  record. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  the 
student’s  selection  is  in  accord  with  fac¬ 
ulty  recommendations.  However,  in  any 
case,  before  the  student  is  enrolled  in 
a  sjjecific  program,  written  approval  of 
his  jiarents  is  obtained.  I'he  letter  to 
his  parents  contains  a  form  outlining 
the  three  high  school  courses.  It  lists 
the  subjects  included  in  each  and  a  rep¬ 
resentative  sample  of  the  jobs  related 
to  each  course.  Later  travel  methods  are 
reviewed  on  a  group  basis.  The  need 
for  independent  travel  is  stressed,  and 
the  travel  ability  of  each  class  member 
is  reviewed  individually.  Those  not  yet 
able  to  travel  alone  are  referred  to  the 
school  travel  instructor.  During  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  year,  the  class  probes 
into  human  relations. 

The  Human 
Relationships  Factor 

In  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades,  the 
relationships  between  people  is  stressed 
as  a  factor  in  job  success.  Literature 
dealing  with  success  and  failure  in  oc¬ 
cupations  contains  many  references  to 
the  imjjortance  of  social  skills.  .Some 
authorities  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say 
that  more  workers  are  laid  off  because 
of  their  lack  of  attention  to  these  skills 
than  because  of  inadequate  technical 


abilities.  One  agency  concerned  with  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  blind  says  that  in 
the  case  of  blind  persons,  personal  and 
social  performance  assumes  even  greater 
importance  in  the  employment  pic- 
ture.2*  The  weekly  sessions  in  the  study 
of  human  relations,  which  are  charac¬ 
terized  by  a  permissive  atmosphere,  are 
as  often  spontaneous  discussions  as  they 
are  scheduled  topics.  Typical  of  the 
questions  around  which  the  spontane¬ 
ous  discussions  have  grown  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  W^hy  is  there  a  stiffness  between 
sighted  and  blind  jjeople?  Why  do 
sighted  people  think  that  all  blind  peo¬ 
ple  are  incompetent?  Wby  aren’t  there 
more  jobs  open  to  us?  If  we  can  read 
ink  print,  w’hy  must  we  learn  braille? 
People  treat  us  like  children.  Don’t 
old  people  remember  when  they  were 
young?  The  prepared  portions  of  these 
sessions  have  two  major  sources:  Hu¬ 
man  Relations  in  the  Classroom-^  and 
Life  Adjustment  Booklets.^^  (With  the 
permission  of  the  publisher,  a  number 
of  the  latter  have  been  brailled  for  stu¬ 
dent  use.)  In  addition,  several  classes 
have  been  given  over  to  recently  issued 
sound  films  dealing  with  the  personal 
problems  of  adolescents. Public 
schools  in  Pennsylvania  and  state-aided 
schools,  including  schools  for  the  blind, 
are  eligible  to  borrow'  films  from  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Instruction.  These 
films,  available  at  a  very  nominal  cost, 
deal  with  these  same  jjroblems  as  well 
as  with  those  of  vocational  guidance.®' 
In  the  eleventh  grade,  vocational 
guidance  classes  meet  for  an  hour  each 
week,  rhe  classes  are  designed  to  sat¬ 
isfy  further  the  often  quoted  objectives 
of  vocational  guidance:  to  help  the 
student  acquire  a  knowledge  of  him¬ 
self — his  interests,  aptitudes,  and  other 
jrersonal  characteristics  including  defi¬ 
ciencies:  to  help  the  students  acquire 
knowledge  of  the  world  of  w'ork  and 
what  the  world  expects  of  its  w'orkers; 
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and  to  help  the  student  in  making  life 
plans  toward  a  satisfactory  vocational 
adjustment  which  is  a  “compromise  be¬ 
tween  what  he  wants  to  do,  what  he  can 
do,  and  what  the  world  wants  to  have 
done.”* 

It  is  assumed  that  the  student  will 
have  begun  to  know  more  about  him¬ 
self  as  a  result  of  the  discussion  of  hu¬ 
man  relations  in  the  previous  grades. 
The  early  sessions  of  the  eleventh  grade 
are  expected  to  bolster  this  knowledge. 
A  number  of  source  books  provide  ma¬ 
terial  for  class  discussion. ***  *- 

Nine  Major 
Occupational  Families 

The  remaining  sessions  of  the  year 
are  concerned  wdth  occupational  infor¬ 
mation.  To  assist  those  interested  in 
starting  a  course  in  occupations,  Allen 
and  others  have  written  a  book  titled 
Common  Problems  in  Cironp  Gtiid- 
ance?^  f'or  our  purposes,  the  world  of 
work  is  divided  into  the  usual  nine 
major  families:  professional,  semi-pro¬ 
fessional,  managerial,  sales,  clerical  and 
protective,  skilled,  semi-skilled,  labor¬ 
ing,  agriculture  and  related.  Two  of  the 
five  or  even  more  of  the  weekly  sessions 
are  spent  in  discussing  representative 
jobs  in  each  of  these  families.  One  fac¬ 
tor  in  determining  the  number  of  ses¬ 
sions  given  to  each  family  is  the  makeup 
of  the  class — the  abilities,  interests,  and 
needs  of  its  members.  Another  control¬ 
ling  factor  is  the  job  employment  in- 
fonnation  derived  from  the  follow-up 
of  the  alumni  and  those  who  left  previ¬ 
ous  to  graduation.  The  primary  sources 
of  material  for  these  class  periods  are 
the  previously  mentioned  Occupational 
Outlook  Handbook Occupational 
Briefs, and  Occupational  Guides,^^  as 
well  as.  Exploring  Occupations.^* 

•  Lefevcr,  David  W’.,  Tiirrell.  Archie  and 
Weitzel,  Henry,  Principles  and  Techniques  of 
Guidance,  Ronald  Press,  N'ew  York  1950,  p.  7. 


.A  fair  share  of  time  is  devoted  to 
jobs  considered  vital  to  our  occupa¬ 
tional  world  but  not  necessarily  open 
to  the  blind.  Jobs  known  to  be  held  by 
blind  jjeople  are  emphasized  and  dis¬ 
cussed  within  the  appropriate  job  fam¬ 
ily.  Student  assignments  are  made  in 
the  occupational  library.  These  assign¬ 
ments  are  geared  to  the  previously  men¬ 
tioned  breakdown  of  the  world  of  work 
into  job  families.  Upon  completion  of 
the  class  study  of  each  job  family,  the 
student  is  required  to  submit  a  pajier 
on  an  occupation  which  he  selects  from 
that  group.  T  he  outline  for  this  paper, 
frequently  called  a  “check  list”  is  that 
recommended  by  authorities  in  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  and  found  in  Exploring 
Occupations.  To  provide  actual  contact 
with  the  world  of  work,  the  class  visits 
the  workshop  of  the  local  branch  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 
and,  dependent  upon  their  particular 
interests,  members  visit  various  trade 
schools  and  places  of  employment  in 
this  area.  .Sometime  during  the  year, 
representatives  of  the  two  agencies, 
Pennsylvania  State  Council  for  the 
Blind  and  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind,  explains  the  services  offered 
by  their  organization. 

Near  the  end  of  the  year,  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Council  for  the  Blind,  a  battery  of  tests 
is  administered  to  each  member  of  the 
class.  The  battery  usually  includes  a 
test  of  learning  ability,  an  interest  in¬ 
ventory,  a  personality  measure,  and  two 
tests  of  manipulative  ability.*® 

During  the  summer  of  1952,  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  Council  for  the  Blind 
offered  each  of  the  boys  in  the  junior 
class  a  six-weeks  pre-vocational  course 
at  Williamsport  Technical  Institute, 
Williamsport,  Pa.,  a  facility  which  had 
experience  in  training  disabled  World 
War  II  veterans.  Three  of  the  five  boys 
accepted  and  divided  their  time  in 
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three  of  the  school’s  training  shops.  It 
seems  reasonable  that  pre-vocational 
training  of  this  type  should  benefit  both 
the  student  and  the  agency  concerned 
with  his  vocational  rehabilitation. 

Individual  Conferences 

In  the  twelfth  grade,  individual  con¬ 
ferences  are  held  with  each  member  of 
the  class.  Insofar  as  time  and  the  ma¬ 
turity  of  the  student  permit,  these  ses¬ 
sions  are  non-directive  in  approach.  Al¬ 
though  it  is  true  that  this  guidance 
technique,  which  attempts  to  develop 
the  individual  to  the  point  where  guid¬ 
ance  is  no  longer  necessary,  seems  out 
of  line  with  the  students’  everyday  re¬ 
quests  for  specific  solutions,  it  is  equally 
true  that  students,  like  people  in  gen¬ 
eral,  resent  the  implication  that  another 
may  have  a  better  solution  to  their 
problems.  Where  possible,  alternative 
solutions  are  offered,  the  probable  re- 
sidts  of  each  are  discussed,  and  the  de¬ 
cision  is  left  for  the  student  to  make. 

Very  early  in  the  year,  the  battery  of 
tests  is  reviewed  with  each  student. 
Then,  considering  his  school  record, 
test  results,  expressed  interests,  family 
background,  financial  status,  general 
any  other  pertinent  factors  peculiar  to 
physical  makeup,  sex,  visual  acuity  and 
him,  a  list  of  potential  jobs  is  drawn 
up  by  the  student  and  counselor.  (The 
vocational  counselor  dealing  with  the 
blind  will  find  value  in  the  Individual 
Job  Descriptions^*^  and  the  Occupa¬ 
tional  Guides,*-  since  both,  in  describ¬ 
ing  the  physical  activities  involved  in 
each  job,  include  the  amount  and  level 
of  visual  activity  ordinarily  performed.) 
'I'he  student’s  proposed  place  of  resi¬ 
dence  following  training  is  also  given 
consideration. 

Especially  valuable  at  this  point  is  a 
publication  which  breaks  down  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  into 
counties,  listing  the  location  of  every 


manufacturing  facility  and  indicating 
such  other  data  as  the  number  of  em- 
ployees.37  To  expand  this  list  of  jobs 
considerable  use  is  made  of  Vol.  IV, 
Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles.^* 
This  booklet  organizes  jobs  into  job 
families,  each  based  on  the  similarity 
of  work  performed  and  of  worker  re¬ 
quirements.  The  value  of  this  feature 
is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  some  28  ^ 

jobs,  in  a  wide  variety  of  industries,  are 
pointed  out  as  being  closely  related  to 
the  job  of  brush  maker,  a  traditional 
occupation  for  the  blind.  Another  sec¬ 
tion  of  this  volume  relates  introductory 
jobs  to  the  following  factors:  personal 
traits,  leisure  time  activities  and  hob¬ 
bies,  and  casual  w'ork  experience.  This 
section  is  especially  valuable  when 
counseling  students  without  work  ex¬ 
perience.  I'he  list  of  potential  jobs  de¬ 
rived  in  this  manner  is  then  used  as 
the  basis  for  an  individual  reading  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  occupational  library.  ■ 

Alumni  Responsibility  I 

The  weekly  vocational  guidance  i 

classes  during  the  twelfth  grade  are 
taken  over  by  guest  speakers,  invited 
by  the  Alumni  Association  Vocational 
Guidance  Committee.  Like  the  career 
conference  so  popular  in  today’s  public 
school  programs,  these  sessions  provide 
our  students  with  first  hand  information 
and  direct  answers  to  their  specific  and 
personal  questions,  allow  for  personal 
interviews,  and  introduce  them  to  jobs 
know’n  to  be  open  to  them.  But  con¬ 
trary  to  many  career  conferences,  they 
avoid  the  exaggerated  emphasis  given 
to  the  professional  field  of  work.  I'he 
speakers,  all  of  whom  are  blind  and  are 
employed  in  the  occupations  which  they 
discuss,  have  been  scheduled  according 
to  the  job  family  classification  used  in 
the  junior  year.  Job  titles  in  the  last 
series  included:  professional — social 
worker,  home  teacher,  lawyer,  chiro- 
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praetor,  osteopath,  minister,  and  musi¬ 
cian;  managerial — executive  director, 
branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind,  service  station  manager, 
and  a  tuning  school  director;  sales — 
manufacturer’s  agent,  telephone  sales¬ 
man,  vending  stand  operator,  and  door- 
to-door  salesman;  clerical — dictaphone 
typist,  switchboard  operator,  telephone 
answering  service  operator,  and  stock 
clerk;  skilled — workshop  foreman,  auto 
mechanic,  broom  maker,  shoe  repair¬ 
man,  piano  tuner,  and  weaver;  and 
semi-skilled — chair  caner,  drill  press 
operator,  carburetor  re-builder,  circuit 
breaker  assembler,  and  pottery  worker. 
And  finally,  although  they  are  not  ac¬ 
corded  status  in  the  Dictionary  of  Oc¬ 
cupational  Titles,  the  jobs  of  husband, 
housewife,  and  parents  were  reviewed 
by  a  blind  married  couple.  As  might 
be  expected  this  session  invoked  more 
general  interest  than  any  of  the  others. 

Although  the  schedule  for  the  year  is 
set  up  early  in  the  fall,  still  an  element 
of  flexibility  remains.  This  enables  us 
to  take  advantage  of  guest  speakers  who 
might  become  available.  For  instance, 
we  were  able  to  hear  an  informative 
discussion  of  farming  as  an  occupa¬ 
tional  outlet  for  the  blind  by  Mr.  Fred 
C.  Ward,  director  of  the  farm  school 
which  is  conducted  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Cincinnati  .Association  for  the 
Blind.  .Another  time,  Mr.  Morris  Frank 
discussed  the  work  of  The  Seeing  Eye. 

In  a  number  of  cases,  the  school  psy¬ 
chologist  has  been  able  to  arrange  for 
free,  limited  trial  training  programs 
with  local  trade  schools.  The  advantage 
of  this  procedure,  both  to  the  student 
and  to  the  state  rehabilitation  agency, 
are  obvious.  In  each  case,  the  student 
has  been  excused  from  the  necessary 
classes  at  the  school.  Thus  far  the  trades 
involved  have  been  shoe  repairing,  auto 
mechanics,  and  upholstering.  The  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Public  Schools,  which  offers  a 


diversified  trade  program,  have  been 
especially  helpful. 

The  final  phase  of  the  program  oc¬ 
curs  near  the  end  of  the  twelfth  grade, 
when  the  student,  the  counselor  as¬ 
signed  by  the  State  Council  for  the 
Blind,  and  the  school  psychologist  meet 
several  times  to  review  the  student’s 
occupational  outlook.  .As  a  result  of 
this  planning,  the  vast  majority  of  stu¬ 
dents  leave  the  school  with  definite 
knowledge  of  the  next  step  in  their  vo¬ 
cational  outlook,  whether  it  is  to  be 
more  education,  training  on  the  job, 
or  straight  employment. 

Follow-up  is  Vital  | 

In  keeping  with  recognized  voca-  j 

tional  guidance  practices,  the  follow-up  I 

phase  is  considered  vital,  if  not  the  j 

most  significant,  part  of  our  program.  j 

Members  of  the  senior  class  and  students  , 

exjiected  to  drop  out  of  school  are  en-  ! 

couraged  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  vo-  I 

cational  guidance  counselor.  It  is  em-  | 

phasized  that  these  contacts  not  only  i 

give  continued  guidance  to  them  but  1 

also  bring  valuable  information  tb  suc¬ 
ceeding  students.  .Although  our  follow-  \ 

up  file  at  the  present  time  is  limited  to 
employment  and  training  information 
on  drop-outs  and  graduates  of  the  past 
four  years  and  on  other  former  students 
known  to  be  in  need  of  employment, 
our  plans  call  for  a  much  wider  cover¬ 
age  of  former  students.  Information 
that  is  recorded  in  the  student’s  follow¬ 
up  file  is  always  based  on  direct  contact 
with  that  student  or  with  the  counselor 
assigned  to  him  by  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Council  for  the  Blind.  The  me¬ 
dium  used  is  usually  a  post  card,  or 
where  possible,  a  telephone  call.  Vari¬ 
ous  forms  and  techniques  are  available 
for  a  more  complete  follow-up.® 

Working  with  the  State  Council,  the 
school  counselor  endeavors  to  locate 
employment  for  our  former  students. 
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'I'hree  general  methods  are  used;  em¬ 
ployers  are  contacted,  interest  of  service 
organizations  is  developed,  and  employ¬ 
ment  is  sought  at  the  school.  Although 
the  last  outlet  has  obvious  limitations, 
visually  handicapped  people  hold  the 
following  jobs  at  our  school:  teacher, 
social  worker,  field  service  worker,  rec¬ 
reation  supervisor,  vending  stand  super¬ 
visor,  switchboard  operator-dictaphone 
typist,  kitchen  supply  man,  chair  caner 
and  janitor. 


The  vocational  guidance  program  at 
Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  Blind 
Children  has  its  roots  in  the  early  nur¬ 
sery  school  program,  continues  as  the 
child  acquires  his  skills  and  knowledges, 
aids  him  in  choosing  a  suitable  field  of 
work,  and  ceases  only  when  he  has  ac¬ 
quired  a  job  satisfactory  to  him — a  job 
which  the  world  needs  to  have  done, 
which  he  can  accomplish  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  world,  and  which  pays 
him  a  livable  wage. 
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THE  EIGHTY-THIRD 

CONGRESS 

and  the  BLIND 

JACOBUS  tenBROEK 


As  A  RHsi  LT  OF  action  by  the  83rd  Con¬ 
gress,  there  are  now  on  the  nation’s 
books  new  and  revised  laws  affecting 
many  aspects  of  the  lives  of  the  blind. 
There  is  a  new  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion  law,  a  new  vending  stand  act,  and 
an  expanded  and  altered  program  of 
social  security. 

Where  do  we  stand  today  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  legislation?  How  do  the 
various  new  enactments,  and  the  so¬ 
cial  philosophy  which  underlies  them, 
square  with  broad  objectives  and  fun¬ 
damental  values  in  programming  for 
the  blind? 

rhe  purpose  of  this  article  is  briefly 
to  assess  the  new’  legislation. 

Rehabilitation 

We  must  accept  as  unchallengable  the 
value  to  society  and  to  the  individual  of 
rehabilitation  as  expressed  in  the  goal 
to  restore  disabled  individuals  to  a  pro¬ 
ductive  role  in  society.  An  evaluation  of 
the  new  look  in  rehabilitation,  there¬ 
fore,  can  only  properly  be  developed 
along  two  major  lines:  Does  the  new 
program  retain  this  goal  or  deviate  from 
it;  and  are  the  specific  items  of  change 
and  addition  adapted  to  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  goal?  A  doubtful  or  a  defi- 
nately  negative  answer  must  be  returned 
on  both  counts. 


The  true  nature  of  disability  and  the 
elements  which  compose  it,  particularly 
the  social  and  psychological  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  physical  and  medical 
elements;  the  proper  functions  and  goals 
of  rehabilitation;  the  relationship  of 
disability  to  dependency,  especially  eco¬ 
nomic  dependency;  the  part  presently 
played  and  properly  to  be  played  by 
public  financial  aid  under  social  insur¬ 
ance  and  public  assistance  in  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  rehabilitation — these  basic  and 
urgently  pressing  questions  have  never 
been  sufficiently  analyzed  by  the  respon¬ 
sible  agencies  of  government.  The  job 
still  remains  to  be  done.  The  new  look 
was  neither  comprehensive  enough  nor 
penetrating  enough  to  do  it. 

The  new  law  did  result  in  a  tenative 
and  faltering  effort  to  bring  the  social 
insurance  and  rehabilitation  program 
into  association.  However,  not  much 
more  than  a  nodding  relationship  was 
established.  Little  w’as  done  to  correct 
the  basic  weakness  of  the  rehabilitation 
program  as  it  exists — to  reorient  the 
training  and  functions  of  rehabilitation 
workers;  to  strengthen  guidance  and 
counseling  services;  to  improve  tech¬ 
niques  and  focus  rehabilitation  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  placement  of  rehabilitants 
in  competitive  employment;  and  to  re¬ 
move  legal,  administrative  and  other 
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obstacles  to  the  employment  of  the 
physically  handicapped  in  the  public 
service,  the  trades,  professions  and  com¬ 
mon  callings  of  the  community.  Instead 
a  few  minor  restrictions  on  the  present 
scope  of  the  program  were  removed;  a 
feint  was  made  in  the  direction  of  states’ 
rights:  medical  and  clinical  personnel 
training  and  research  were  encouraged 
and  facilitated:  and,  a  new  grant-in-aid 
formula  was  instituted  which  in  all 
likelihood  will  either  fail  to  stimulate 
an  expansion  of  basic  rehabilitation 
services  altogether  or  will  encourage  it 
only  slightly. 

The  promotion  and  support  of  re¬ 
habilitation  facilities — one  of  the  major 
innovations  of  the  new  law — contrib¬ 
utes  aid  to  a  valuable  and  urgently 
needetl  service.  These  facilities,  however, 
are  dominantly  if  not  exclusively  medi¬ 
cal,  therapeutic  and  clinical.  They  are 
to  that  extent,  when  included  in  a  re¬ 
habilitation  program,  as  distinguished 
from  a  public  health  program,  diver¬ 
sions  from  the  main  goal  of  vocational 
rehabilitation.  The  problem  of  the  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  disabled  is,  first  of 
all,  the  problem  of  overcoming  the  er¬ 
roneous  preconceptions  of  the  public, 
the  myriad  discriminations  to  which 
they  give  rise  and  the  defeatism  and 
lack  of  confidence  which  they  inspire  in 
the  disabled. 

\’iewed  in  this  light,  the  function  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  is  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  function  of  rehabilita¬ 
tion  facilities.  Vocational  rehabilitation 
neither  begins  nor  ends  with  physical 
adjustment  and  restoration,  with  the 
provision  of  medical  aids  and  prosthetic 
devices.  These  are  preconditions  to  a 
program  of  vocational  rehabilitation. 
Thev  are  not  properly  a  part  of  such  a 
program.  They  are  not  vocational  in 
their  emphasis.  They  are  not  rehabili¬ 
tative  in  their  effect.  The  rehabilitation 
facilities  focus  on  the  physical  or  men¬ 


tal  disability  of  the  individual;  substi¬ 
tuting  the  public  health  functions  of 
medical  care  and  physical  therapy  for 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  functions 
of  occupational  skills  and  economic  op- 
jx>rtunity.  The  emphasis  is  not  on  the 
handicap  of  clients  understood  as  a  vo¬ 
cational  difficulty,  but  only  on  their 
disability,  understocxi  as  a  physical  or 
mental  condition.  The  primary  task  of 
vocational  rehabilitation — the  over¬ 
coming  of  the  social  handicap — not  the 
physical  condition — consists  in  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  an  environment  within  society 
as  well  as  within  public  programs,  which 
will  be  in  the  fullest  sense  conducive  to 
normal  livelihootl  and  normal  life.  Its 
time-tested  tools  are  vocational  orienta¬ 
tion,  vocational  training,  counseling  and 
guidance  which  stimulates  and  opens 
up  horizons — and  finally,  of  course, 
placement  in  remunerative  employment 
in  the  common  callings,  trades,  pursuits 
and  professions  of  the  community. 

The  promotion  and  support  of  shel¬ 
tered  workshops — the  second  ntajor  in¬ 
novation  of  the  new  law — is  an  even 
more  doubtful  provision.  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  facilities  are  a  diversion  from  the 
main  goal  of  vocational  rehabilitation. 
Sheltered  shops  are  a  contradiction  of 
it.  Such  shops  are  by  their  very  nature 
a  non-competitive  and  abnormal  shel¬ 
ter,  a  segregated  retreat  of  covered  em¬ 
ployment.  As  such  they  are  logically  and 
practically  inconsistent  with  the  basic 
conception  of  vocational  rehabilitation; 
of  full  and  productive  life  in  tbe  ordi¬ 
nary  pursuits  of  the  community.  They 
are  defined  in  the  law  as  places  for  the 
“remunerative  employment  of  severely 
disabled  persons  who  cannot  be  readily 
absorbed  in  the  competitive  labor  mar¬ 
ket.”  .\s  a  matter  of  fact,  no  disabled 
person  can  be  “readily”  absorbed  in  the 
competitive  labor  market.  It  takes  a 
special,  often  a  long  and  arduous,  effort 
of  training  and  placement  to  accomplish 
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such  absorption.  .And,  indeed,  eligibility 
for  vocational  rehabilitation  purposes 
is  conditioned  on  the  presence  of  just 
such  vocational  difficulties. 

Those  who  work  in  the  sheltered 
shops — if  such  shops  are  places  of  em¬ 
ployment  for  normal  workers  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  places  of  therapy  for 
submarginal  producers — should  receive 
a  decent  wage  which  will  enable  them  to 
support  themselves  and  their  families  at 
the  standard  of  living  common  to  the 
community.  Moreover,  they  should  have 
tlie  right  to  organize  and  to  deal  with 
management  collectively.  They  should 
enjoy  the  remuneration,  the  conditions 
of  employment  and  the  perquisites  of 
organized  labor  in  a  democratic  society. 
It  is  quite  a  different  matter,  however, 
to  say  that  they  do  not  contradict  the 
idea  of  vocational  rehabilitation  and 
therefore  should  participate  in  the 
functions  of  that  agency.  The  rehabili¬ 
tation  agency  should  not  be  encouraged 
or  even  allowed  to  escape  the  arduous 
task  of  placing  blind  persons  in  com- 
j>etitive  employment  by  finding  a  per¬ 
manent  outlet  for  their  clients  in  shel¬ 
tered  shops. 

Vending  Stands  and  Machines 

I'he  amendments  to  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  .Act  contained  in  the  Voca¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation  legislation.  Public 
Law  565,  make  sweeping  changes  in  the 
vending  stand  program  for  the  blind  and 
in  effect  constitute  a  new  law.  .Among 
other  things,  these  amendments; 

1)  Provide  that  stands  may  now  be 
established  on  any  federal  property  suit¬ 
able  for  their  location; 

2)  Cover  vending  machines  as  well  as 
vending  stands  and  authorize  their  in¬ 
stallation  on  federal  property; 

3)  Obligate  the  head  of  each  depart¬ 
ment  in  control  of  federal  property  to 
prescribe  regulations  assuring  a  prefer¬ 
ence  to  blind  vending  stand  operators 


“including  assignment  of  vending  ma¬ 
chines  income  to  achieve  and  protect 
such  preference”; 

4)  Require  [Sec.  3(2)]  that  some  pro¬ 
visions  be  made  by  each  state  agency 
whereby  the  operator  may  acquire  title 
to  any  equipment  that  is  supplied  to 
him  by  the  state  agency; 

5)  Provide  that  if  proceeds  are  col¬ 
lected  by  the  state  agency  from  opera¬ 
tors  of  vending  stands  and  machines, 
they  may  only  be  used  for  four  strictly 
specified  purposes:  (a)  maintenance  and 
replacement  of  equipment;  (b)  purchase 
of  new  equijjment;  (c)  management 
services;  and  (d)  assuring  a  minimum 
return  to  operators; 

6)  Provide  that  such  proceeds  may  be 
used  to  guarantee  a  minimum  cash  re¬ 
turn  to  stand  operators  only  if  the  ar¬ 
rangement  is  fair  both  to  the  operators 
receiving  this  guaranteed  minimum  and 
to  those  contributing  to  the  payment  of 
such  minimum; 

7)  Provide  that  any  blind  licensee  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  any  action  arising  from 
the  ojjeration  or  administration  of  the 
vending  stand  program  be  given  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  fair  hearing. 

.A  close  study  of  these  provisions  re¬ 
veals  the  amendments  to  be  a  mixture 
of  gootl  and  evil,  of  progress  and  re¬ 
treat.  .Above  all,  it  is  evident  that  the 
new  law  has  compromised  rather  than 
solved  the  crucial  issue  involved  in  the 
program — the  issue  of  agency  control 
of  stands  versus  independent  ojierator 
control.  The  amendments  directly  au¬ 
thorized  independent  operation  and  in¬ 
dividual  ownership  of  stands  by  blind 
vendors  but  also  they  have  for  the  first 
time  embotlied  in  legislation  an  au¬ 
thorization  for  some  of  the  principal 
features  of  the  control  system. 

The  control  plan  is  easily  defined: 
it  vests  broad  authority  of  management 
and  supervision  in  a  central  licensing 
agency,  which  issues  licenses  at  its  op¬ 
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tion  and  pleasure  and  may  revoke  them 
without  consideration  and  without 
cause.  Operators  can  make  no  decisions 
of  their  own  as  to  policy  or  stand  opera¬ 
tions  and  must  abide  by  all  rules  of  the 
agency  of  whatever  nature.  Fees  are 
charged  against  operators,  which  go  to 
pay  the  salaries  of  sighted  supervisors 
and,  even  more  significantly,  go  out  as 
subsidy  to  other  operators  situated  in 
unprofitable  locations.  A  striking  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  control  system  may  be 
found  in  North  Carolina  where  49 
profitable  stands  support  28  unprofit¬ 
able  stands  and  the  average  income  is 
thereby  reduced  to  $1416  a  year. 

The  indejjendent-operator  system,  uni¬ 
formly  favored  by  organizations  of  the 
blind  themselves,  comprises  four  main 
features;  first,  strict  limitations  on  the 
|X)wer  of  the  supervising  agency  which 
reduce  it  in  effect  to  a  role  of  advisor; 
second,  full  ojierator  control  over  selec¬ 
tion,  display  and  sales  of  merchandise: 
third,  retention  of  profits  by  the  ojiera- 
tor  who  earned  them;  and  fourth,  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  operator  to  own  the 
stand  equipment  and  stock.  To  this  end 
such  plans  provide  that  whenever  the 
blind  operator  shall  be  able  to  pay  for 
his  equipment  and  stock  the  agency 
shall  sell  it  to  him  at  depreciated  cost. 

The  differences  between  tbe  two  sys¬ 
tems  arc  more  than  merely  procedural 
or  administrative:  they  are  differences 
in  philosophy  and  belief.  The  control 
system  clearly  reflects  a  custodial  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  role  and  abilities  of  the 
blind  inherited  from  the  medieval  poor 
laws,  a  stereotyjjed  conviction  that  the 
blind  are  incapable  of  running  tbeir 
own  business  and  incompetent  to  lead 
their  own  lives.  Moreover,  they  |x>se  the 
question  whether  vending  stands  and 
other  types  of  business  enterprises  for 
the  blind  should  be  brought  under  the 
conditions  of  sheltered  employment. 
For  the  most  telling  charge  against  the 


control  system  arises  from  its  inherent 
tendency  to  expand  operations  into  mar¬ 
ginal  situations,  with  the  result  that  the 
program  must  carry  a  number  of  un¬ 
profitable  stands.  With  a  minimum  sal¬ 
ary  guarantee,  the  burden  of  supporting 
the  losing  enterprises  falls  to  successful 
stand  operators  through  heavy  assess¬ 
ments  on  their  earnings. 

From  this  description  of  the  contrast¬ 
ing  systems,  it  is  evident  that  the  de¬ 
sirable  features  of  centralized  agency 
control  are  equally  available  under  a 
system  of  indeiiendent  operation,  while 
none  of  the  immeasurable  benefits  and 
rewards  of  independence  are  realizable 
within  the  confinement  of  agency  con¬ 
trol.  Even  in  terms  of  program  effici¬ 
ency,  the  system  of  inde|jendent  ojiera- 
tion  wherever  it  has  fjeen  attempted  has 
proved  at  least  as  successful  as  con¬ 
trolled  programs — and  often  markedly 
superior,  therefore,  it  is  up  to  the  agen¬ 
cies  operating  control  systems  to  answer 
to  the  public  conscience  for  their  reluc¬ 
tance  to  take  their  fingers  from  the  blind 
man’s  till.  Fhey  must  also  somehow  ex¬ 
plain  why  blind  men  who  are  success¬ 
ful  stand  operators  have  a  responsibility 
not  shared  by  other  taxpayers  to  siq>- 
port  blind  operators  placed  in  unprof¬ 
itable  stands  by  the  agencies. 

Public  Assistance 

Public  Law  761,  amendments  to  the 
Social  Security  .Act,  greatly  expands  the 
coverage  and  improves  the  benefits  of 
old  age  and  survivors  insurance.  In  so 
doing  it  carries  profound  implications 
for  the  programs  of  public  assistance. 

Under  the  new  provisions  75  per  cent 
of  all  |)ersons  over  65  will  be  eligible 
for  insurance  lienefits  by  i960  as  against 
the  47  per  cent  who  are  currently  eligi¬ 
ble.  The  increased  O.ASI  benefits  and 
coverage  will  mean  a  progressively  di¬ 
minishing  numlier  of  aged  blind  per¬ 
sons  who  are  eligible  for  public  assist- 
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ance.  Those  who  become  blind  after  65  as  well  as  to  relief.  It  must  not  only  help 
will  be  retired  beneficiaries  at  the  time  people  in  distress,  but  help  them  out 
blindness  occurs.  With  expanded  cover-  of  it.  It  must  represent  not  a  handout 
age,  more  blind  people  will  be  workers  to  the  helpless  but  an  encouragement 
in  covered  employment  and  upon  re-  to  self-help:  not  a  permanent  charity 
tirement  will  be  eligible  for  OASI  which  perpetuates  dependence  but  an 
benefits  just  as  other  workers  are.  If  immediate  incentive  which  invites  in- 
the  new  rehabilitation  act  actually  adds  dejjendence.  Poverty  must  be  combatted 
to  the  total  number  of  persons  being  not  only  for  its  own  sake,  but  also  for 
rehabilitated  and  placed  in  remunera-  the  purpose  of  stimulating  productive 
tive  employment,  still  other  present  and  activity  and  social  integration, 
potential  recipients  of  public  assistance  In  the  new'  Social  Security  Amend- 
to  the  blind  w'ill  lx;  added  to  this  group,  ments,  the  present  administration  has 
With  the  increased  level  of  benefit  once  again  advanced  and  reconfirmed 
jjayments,  the  average  payment  to  pri-  the  theory  that  social  insurance  is  pri¬ 
mary  beneficiaries  will  be  S56  a  month,  mary  in  the  social  security  system,  and 
The  average  public  assistance  grant  to  public  assistance  distinctly  secondary 
blind  recipients  is  S55.73.  Except  in  a  and  residual;  that  public  assistance  in 
few  high-grant  states  and  in  some  in-  fact  w’ill  rapidly  dw'indle  into  insignifi- 
dividual  cases  in  all  states,  therefore,  cance  as  social  insurance  expands  into 
(assuming  these  figures  or  relationships  its  permanent  role  of  near-universal 
remain  in  effect)  OASI  beneficiaries  will  coverage;  and,  finally,  that  public  as- 
not  be  eligible  for  public  assistance  to  sistance,  being  a  system  of  relief,  un- 
the  blind.  related  to  productive  endeavor  and  de- 

Increasingly,  therefore,  under  the  new’  signed  to  supplement  other  sources  of 
law',  public  assistance  for  the  blind  will  income,  should  be  conditioned  upon  an 
Ije  a  program  only  for  persons  who  are  exact  evaluation  and  utilization  of  an 
still  in  the  productive  years  of  life.  This  individual’s  resources;  in  short,  that 
fundamental  shift  in  the  characteristics  public  assistance  should  be  based  upon 
of  the  recipients  of  blind  aid  under  the  the  means  test. 

new  legislation  should  be  accompanied  This  theory  perjjetrates — or  rather 
by  an  ecjually  fundamental  shift  in  the  perpetuates — a  gross  injustice  upon  the 
character  of  the  program.  Within  the  blind.  It  misconceives  the  problems  of 
new’  orientation  public  assistance  must  blindness.  It  ignores  the  characteristics 
be  directed  toward  opportunity  as  well  of  blind-aid  recipients.  It  denies  the 
as  security;  it  must  be  geared  to  reha-  blind  the  right  of  participation  in  dem- 
bilitation,  employment  and  self-support  cratic  society. 


The  February  issue  of  the  nationally  distributed  magazine  Coronet,  on 
the  stands  January  25,  will  bring  its  readers  an  article  w’hicb  carries  the 
title  “New  Vistas  for  the  Blind.”  It  is  the  story  of  one  of  the  devices  dis¬ 
tributed  by  AFB  Special  Services  Dept. — the  raised-line  drawing  board. 

ITie  article  is  w’ritten  by  Dr.  Gregor  Ziemer,  Director  of  Public  Educa¬ 
tion  at  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  In  case  your  favorite 
newsstand  does  not  carry  Coronet  you  might  wish  him  to  order  a  copy 
for  you. 
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Those  cx)ncerned  with  rehabilitation 
services  for  adult  blind  should  be  in¬ 
terested  in  securing  an  objective  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  rehabilitation  status  of 
former  residential  school  for  blind  grad¬ 
uates.  In  order  to  secure  such  an  evalua¬ 
tion,  a  follow-up  study  was  initiated  in 
Michigan  during  the  winter  of  1954  on 
all  graduates  and  non-graduates  who 
had  left  the  school  since  June  1946. 

Referral  information  was  provided 
by  the  school.  Screening  excluded  all 
cases  no  longer  residing  in  the  state, 
those  permanently  hospitalized  and 
those  known  not  to  be  blind  within  the 
usual  definition  of  blindness.  This  pro¬ 
vided  a  total  of  60  graduates  and  24 
non-graduates  for  a  grand  total  of  84 
cases  on  which  the  follow-up  study  was 
made.  In  an  effort  to  secure  the  most  ob¬ 
jective  information  possible  a  question¬ 
naire  was  devised  and  submitted  to 
the  county  in  which  the  student  was  last 
known  to  reside,  where  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  counselor  responsible  for  Services 
to  the  Blind  supplied  the  requested  in¬ 
formation.  This  included  facts  in  three 
areas:  (1)  marital  status,  (2)  social  ad¬ 
justment,  (3)  vocational  adjustment. 

Marital  Status 

In  analyzing  the  material  on  marital 
status  the  data  was  divided  to  compare 
those  who  had  been  out  of  school  four 
years  or  longer  with  those  who  had  been 
out  from  one  to  four  years.  In  the  grad¬ 
uating  group  it  was  found  that  of  those 
who  had  been  out  of  school  for  the 


longer  time  41  per  cent  were  married, 
while  those  out  of  school  for  the  shorter 
time  only  14  per  cent  were  married.  In 
the  non-graduating  group  33  per  cent 
who  had  been  out  of  school  for  the 
longer  period  were  married  while  26  per 
cent  of  those  out  of  school  for  the 
shorter  period  of  time  were  married. 
Considering  the  group  as  a  whole  it  n 
would  appear  that  the  marriage  rate  was 
somewhat  lower  than  one  would  find 
in  a  comparable  group  of  non-handi-> 
capped  students.  The  1950  census  re¬ 
port  on  Michigan  shows  that  68  per 
cent  of  the  jxipulation  of  the  state  14 
years  or  older  is  married.  Data  were  also 
obtained  to  determine  the  number  of 
married  individuals  whose  spouse  was 
also  visually  handicapped.  In  the  gradu¬ 
ating  group  61  per  cent  were  repiorted 
visually  handicapped.  In  the  non-gradu¬ 
ating  group  57  per  cent  were  reported 
visually  handicapped.  An  inquiry  was 
also  made  to  determine  the  number  of 
offspring  of  former  students.  In  the 
graduating  group  12  individuals  re¬ 
ported  a  total  of  18  children,  the  largest 
family  having  three.  In  the  non-gradu¬ 
ating  group  five  were  reported  to  have 
a  total  of  six  children.  In  comparing 
these  facts  to  information  in  the  Michi¬ 
gan  census  we  found  that  the  average 
number  of  children  per  household  w^as 
somewhat  greater  than  reported  by  the 
group  under  study.  An  inquiry  was  also 
made  as  to  whether  or  not  any  of  the 
children  was  visually  handicapped.  Of 
the  total  of  24  children  repiorted,  two 
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were  said  to  be  definitely  visually  handi¬ 
capped  and  two  others  had  questionable 
prognoses.  The  incidence  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren  in  families  where  one  or  both 
parent  w'ere  blind  was  somewhat  lower 
than  anticipated. 

Social  Adjustment 

rhe  second  area  of  investigation  was 
in  social  adjustment.  An  inquiry  was 
made  to  determine  the  extenrof  emanci- 
jjation  of  the  former  blind  students  from 
the  parental  home.  Here  we  found  that 
3j{  per  cent  of  the  graduating  group 
had  established  their  own  household 
outside  the  parental  home  while  43  per 
cent  of  the  non-graduating  group  had 
established  their  ow'n  household.  For 
the  entire  group  38  per  cent  had  estab¬ 
lished  independent  households  while 
the  remaining  62  per  cent  were  still 
members  of  the  parental  group. 

.\n  inquiry  was  made  about  the  kind 
of  individuals  with  whom  the  blind  per¬ 
son  most  frequently  associated:  i.e., 
blind,  sighted  or  both.  In  the  graduat¬ 
ing  groiq)  13  per  cent  were  reported  to 
associate  with  blind  people  only,  while 
51  per  cent  associated  with  both,  and 
36  per  cent  associated  with  sighted  peo¬ 
ple.  In  the  non-graduating  group  five 
per  cent  were  reported  to  associate  only 
with  blind  peojjle,  30  per  cent  with 
blind  and  sighted,  and  65  per  cent  with 
sighted  people.  It  would  appear,  there¬ 
fore,  that  graduates  from  the  school  for 
the  blind,  who  probably  had  a  longer 
pericxl  of  association  with  blind  people, 
continue  to  associate  to  a  greater  extent 
with  blind  people  compared  to  the  as¬ 
sociation  of  the  non-graduating  group. 

In  the  social  investigation  an  inquiry 
was  made  in  regard  to  the  type  of  group 
activity  in  which  the  individual  most 
frequently  participated.  In  the  graduat¬ 
ing  group  70  per  cent  were  reported  to 
engage  most  frequently  in  church  activi¬ 


ties,  two  were  reported  to  engage  in  fra¬ 
ternal,  two  individuals  in  service  clubs, 
one  in  labor  organizations,  seven  in 
blind  clubs,  and  six  in  other  types  of 
miscellaneous  club  activity.  The  most 
frequent  of  the  latter  was  music.  In  the 
non-graduating  group  70  per  cent  were 
also  reported  to  engage  most  frequently 
in  church  activities.  Three  individuals 
were  reported  to  participate  in  service 
clubs,  two  in  blind  clubs,  and  four  in  a 
variety  of  other  group  work.  In  each  in¬ 
stance  the  most  frequent  activity  re¬ 
ported  by  the  group  under  study  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  centered  in  church  pro¬ 
grams.  In  an  inquiry  about  demonstrat¬ 
ing  leadership  in  the  group  as  a  whole 
with  72  reports,  ten  were  said  to  have 
demonstrated  leadership  qualities,  or 
about  14  per  cent  of  the  group. 

Vocational  Adjustment 

•As  we  are  most  concerned  with  voca¬ 
tional  adjustment,  somewhat  greater  de¬ 
tail  is  provided  on  the  extent  of  occu¬ 
pational  success.  The  study  included  in¬ 
formation  in  the  areas  in  which  blind 
people  W'ere  known  to  be  commonly  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  state.  .Although  students  in 
training  are  generally  not  considered  em¬ 
ployed,  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  an¬ 
ticipated  that  a  large  number  of  the 
groiqj  would  be  so  engaged;  therefore, 
it  was  included  as  an  occupational  clas¬ 
sification.  The  homemaker  classification 
was  also  added  as  a  large  number  of  fe¬ 
males  could  be  expected  to  be  thus  en¬ 
gaged.  .As  it  was  anticipated  that  many 
former  students  would  not  have  eman¬ 
cipated  themsevles  from  their  parental 
homes,  we  included  the  classification  of 
“Employed  in  the  Home.”  .Agriculture 
as  a  classification  w’as  not  included  as 
blind  people  in  this  state  are  not  fre- 
(piently  thus  employed.  Ehe  results  of 
the  investigation  are  presented  in  table 
form.  (  Table  I) 
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TABLE  I 


Distribution  by  Vocations 


Job  (a.AssiFiCATiON 

Graduating 

Extent  of  Employment 

Non-Graduating 

(N: 

=54) 

(N= 

18) 

Xo. 

Per 

Cent 

No. 

Per 

Cent 

Honicniaker 

10 

1 8.5 

6 

33-3 

Students  in  Training 

12 

22.2 

6 

33-3 

Employed  in  the  Home 

4 

7-4 

3 

16.6 

Employed  in  Sheltered  Workshop 

3 

5-5 

0 

0 

Employed  in  Small  Business 

2 

3-7 

0 

0 

Employed  in  Selling 

5 

9-3 

0 

0 

Employed  in  Service  Occupations 

7 

13.0 

1 

5.6 

Clerical 

2 

3-7 

I 

5.6 

Employed  in  Industry 

9 

.6.7 

1 

5.6 

Employed  in  Professions 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total  Remunerative  Einj>loycd 

32 

59-3 

6 

33-3 

(last  seven  categories) 

Total  All  Categories 

54 

100 

18 

ICX) 

If  we  consider  only  the  last  seven 
categories  from  the  standpoint  of  num¬ 
bers  employed,  this  provides  a  rather 
unfavorable  picture.  However,  if  we  in¬ 
clude  homemakers  as  employed  people, 
then  78  per  cent  of  the  graduating  group 
could  be  classified  as  employed  while 
67  per  cent  of  the  non-graduating  group 
could  be  so  classified.  For  the  entire 
group  73  ]ier  cent  would  be  employed 
using  this  definition  of  employment. 
Comparing  this  group  to  the  1950  cen¬ 
sus  information,  where  it  is  reported 
that  approximately  88  per  cent  of  the 
population  was  employed  while  12  per 
cent  were  unemployed,  the  group  un¬ 
der  study  experienced  a  lower  degree 
of  employment  than  the  population  in 
general. 

In  considering  the  income  of  the  com- 
l)ined  group,  the  average  monthly  in¬ 
come  was  only  Si 23,  which  was  much 
below  the  average  income  of  the  popu¬ 


lation  in  general.  The  1950  census  re¬ 
port  indicated  that  28  per  cent  of  Michi¬ 
gan  families  received  less  than  82,000  a 
year  income  while  the  median  income 
was  approximately  53,200.  The  average 
income  of  the  group  under  study  was 
less  than  $1,500,  w'hich  compared  to  the 
lowest  10  per  cent  of  incomes  of  families 
of  the  general  population  of  the  state. 

Those  concerned  with  counseling  the 
blind  w’ill  be  interested  in  information 
on  the  average  earnings  according  to 
occupational  classification.  This  infor¬ 
mation  is  presented  in  Fable  II. 

From  a  financial  standjxjint  the  most 
favorable  employment  for  the  blind,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  study,  was  in  the  field 
of  industry  w’ith  the  second  most  favor¬ 
able  employment  in  the  clerical  area. 
This  may  be  at  least  partially  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  rehabilitation  agency 
has  placed  considerable  emphasis  on  this 
type  of  employment  with  jjersonnel  de- 
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TABLE  II 


Estimated  Monthly  Income  on  the  Basis  of  Occupational  Classification 


Type  of  Employment 

Graduate 

Average 

Non -Gradu  ATE 
.Average 

Combined 

Average 

No. 

Income 

No. 

Income 

No. 

Income 

Employed  in  the  Home 

4 

S  38 

3 

S  25 

7 

$  72 

Sheltered  Workshop 

3 

58 

0 

0 

3 

58 

Small  Business 

2 

'25 

0 

0 

2 

•25 

Selling 

5 

'45 

0 

0 

5 

'45 

Service 

7 

132 

1 

25 

8 

"9 

Clerical 

2 

200 

1 

175 

3 

'92 

Industry 

9 

253 

1 

275 

10 

255 

voting  full  time  to  placement  activities  on  whom  reports  were  obtained.  In  the 
largely  channeled  into  these  areas.  It  graduating  group  nine,  or  28  per  cent, 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  limited  were  currently  reported  unemployed, 
numbers  considered  in  this  study  may  In  the  non-graduating  group  two  were 
be  distorted  to  some  degree.  Other  areas  reported  currently  unemployed  while 
of  employment  might  have  presented  a  four  were  employed.  For  the  entire 
more  favorable  picture  had  it  been  pos-  group  of  thitry-eight  cases  the  current 
sible  to  include  a  greater  number  of  rate  of  unemployment  was  30  per  cent 
cases  in  the  study.  or  about  six  times  as  great  as  the  rate 

.\n  inquiry  was  also  made  to  attempt  of  unemployment  for  the  state  as  a 
to  secure  information  on  the  approxi-  whole.  According  to  the  report  provided 
mate  time  the  student  had  been  em-  by  the  Michigan  Employment  Security 
ployed  since  leaving  school.  This  varied  Commission  in  the  January  issue  of  the 
from  o  to  95  per  cent.  For  the  gradu-  “Michigan  Labor  Market,”  the  rate  of 
ating  group  the  average  time  that  stu-  unemployment  for  the  state  was  re¬ 
dents  were  employed  since  leaving  ported  as  somewhat  less  than  five  jier 
'  school  was  47  per  cent,  while  for  the  cent, 
non-graduating  group  the  average  time  Further  analysis  of  the  economic  sta- 
was  37  per  cent.  We  may,  therefore,  con-  tus  of  ex-students  was  made  by  inqiiir- 
clude  from  these  figures  that  not  only  is  ing  as  to  whether  or  not  they  were  cur- 
unemployment  much  greater  in  this  rently  receiving  public  assistance.  In 
group  but  that  such  unemployment  ap-  the  graduating  group  it  was  reported 

pears  to  extend  over  a  longer  period  of  that  ten  were  receiving  .Aid  to  the  Blind 

time.  The  group  as  a  whole  was  re-  grants  while  47  were  not.  Therefore,  17 
ported  to  have  been  employed  only  42  per  cent  were  reported  as  receiving  such 
per  cent  of  the  time  since  leaving  school,  help.  For  the  non-graduating  group 
Information  was  also  obtained  as  to  w’ith  21  reports,  five  or  23.8  were  receiv- 
whether  or  not  the  student  was  cur-  ing  public  assistance.  For  the  group  as 

rently  employed.  In  analyzing  this  ma-  a  whole  20.7  per  cent  were  receiving 

terial  we  excluded  all  persons  who  were  public  assistance. 

reported  as  either  homemakers  or  in  Using  the  estimated  prevalence  of 
training.  This  left  thirty-two  individuals  blindness  made  by  Hurlin  in  which  he 
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gives  a  figure  of  1.76  blind  persons  per 
thousand  population  of  Michigan,  we 
can  estimate  that  the  Michigan  blind 
population  would  be  about  1 1 ,2 1 4.*  The 
January  report  of  the  Michigan  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Social  Welfare  indicated  that 
1,753  blind  persons  were  receiving  Aid 
to  the  Blind.  This  indicated  that  15.6 
per  cent  of  the  general  population  of 
the  blind  in  the  state  were  receiving 
public  assistance.  In  the  group  under 
study  20.7  per  cent  were  receiving  such 
assistance. 

Further  statistics  as  to  the  amount  of 
public  assistance  received  by  the  popu¬ 
lation  under  study  showed  the  average 
grant  to  be  $50.90.  .According  to  the 
records  of  the  Michigan  Department  of 
Social  Welfare  of  January  1954,  the 
average  .Aid  to  the  Blind  grant  for  the 
state  was  $60.70,  indicating  that  the 
needs  of  the  group  under  study  were 
somewhat  less  than  the  blind  popula- 
lation  of  the  state  as  a  whole.  The  rea¬ 
son  for  this  was  probably  the  fact  that 
a  greater  per  cent  of  the  general  blind 
])opuIation  were  responsible  for  their 
own  households  while  in  the  population 
under  study  the  majority  had  not  es¬ 
tablished  households  of  their  own. 

rhe  following  conclusions  are  pro¬ 
vided  in  summarizing  the  findings  of 
the  study: 

1.  A  greater  per  cent  of  the  non¬ 
graduates  were  married  as  compared  to 
the  graduates,  but  comparing  the  group 
as  a  whole  to  the  general  population, 
the  marriage  rate  was  somewhat  lower. 

2.  C^omparing  the  graduating  group 
to  the  non-graduating  group,  we  found 
that  in  the  former  a  somewhat  greater 
numl)er  married  blind  individuals  than 
in  the  latter. 


•  Hiirlin,  Ralph  G.  “F.slimatcd  Prevalence  of 
Blindness  in  the  I’nited  States,”  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


3.  In  the  group  under  study,  there 
were  fewer  children  than  in  the  popu¬ 
lation  in  general.  However,  the  age  of 
the  group  was  less  than  the  median  age 
of  the  general  population.  Therefore, 
it  might  be  anticipated  that  there  would 
be  little  difference  in  this  area. 

4.  From  the  information  available  in 
this  study,  it  would  appear  that  blind¬ 
ness  was  not  highly  prevalent  in  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  former  students. 

5.  Socially  the  group  under  study  ap¬ 
peared  to  encounter  clifficulty  in  eman¬ 
cipating  themselves  from  the  home  since 
slightly  more  than  half  were  still  living 
in  the  parental  household. 

6.  Socially  the  group  appeared  to  be 
restricted  in  range  of  activity  w'ith  the 
majority  reported  to  engaged  in  a  single 
activity  centered  in  some  phase  of  church 
group  participation. 

7.  Comparing  gfraduates  to  non-grad¬ 
uates,  there  appeared  to  be  a  trend  on 
the  part  of  the  latter  to  be  assimilated 
into  general  society  to  a  greater  extent 
than  was  true  of  the  graduating  group. 
I'he  former  group  appeared  to  affiliate 
to  a  greater  extent  with  blind  jjeople. 

8.  In  the  area  of  employment  both 
groups  appeared  to  experience  consid¬ 
erable  difficulty,  with  some  slight  ad¬ 
vantage  observed  in  the  graduating 
group.  The  rate  of  unemployment  was 
considerably  greater  than  in  the  popula¬ 
tion  in  general. 

9.  The  pattern  of  employment  of  the 
individuals  under  study  was  somewhat 
different  than  for  the  general  popula¬ 
tion,  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  few 
were  engaged  in  competitive-type  em¬ 
ployment  while  many  more  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  homes  and  sheltered  work¬ 
shops  while  none  were  reported  in  the 
professional  field. 

10.  Economically  the  group  under 
study  suffered  much  deprivation,  dem¬ 
onstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  average 
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income  was  comparable  to  the  lowest 
ten  per  cent  of  the  population  in  gen¬ 
eral. 

11.  .\i1  analysis  of  the  type  of  em¬ 
ployment  providing  the  best  financial 
return  indicated  that  employment  in 
industry  was  most  desirable  while  cleri¬ 
cal  employment  provided  a  close  second- 
best  opportunity. 

12.  I'he  group  under  study  experi¬ 


enced  limited  tenure  in  employment, 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  individ¬ 
uals  had  been  employed  less  than  half 
of  the  time  since  leaving  school. 

1 3.  Comparing  the  group  under  study 
to  the  general  blind  population  of  the 
state,  we  found  that  a  greater  per  cent 
required  some  financial  help,  but  their 
needs  appear  to  be  less,  judging  by  the 
fact  that  their  grants  were  smaller. 


Respectable  and  Disrespectable  Diseases 

ETHEL  HEEREN 


In  thkorv  diskases  and  disabilities  have 
nothing  to  do  with  respectability  or  dis- 
resjjectability.  They  are  simply  facts 
which  have  their  natural  causes  and 
are  to  be  treated  in  the  most  effective 
way.  In  practice,  however,  many  dis¬ 
eases  and  disabilities  carry  connotations 
of  respect  or  disrespect  which  become 
an  integral  part  of  the  disease  as  ex¬ 
perienced  by  the  person.  To  make  mat¬ 
ters  even  worse,  some  professional  peo¬ 
ple  relate  disease  and  respectability  in 
a  way  which  gives  the  jjerson  with  a 
“disrespectable”  disease  less  than  an 
even  break. 

Respectable  diseases  seem  to  be  those 
which  are  supposed  to  be  evidence  of 
ego  strength.  They  are  thought  to  arise 
from  a  more  than  usual  sympathetic 
concern  for  the  well-being  of  individ¬ 
uals  and  society.  Stomach  ulcers,  for 
example,  provide  good  material  for 
quips  like  “Don’t  work  so  hard,  you’ll 
get  ulcers.”  Migraine  headaches  carry 
with  them  the  notion  that  only  people 
are  subject  to  them  who  have  a  great 
amount  of  drive  or  an  unusually  sym- 
jjathetic  concern.  Heart  disease  is  a 
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hallmark  of  gootl  effort.  The  loss  of  a 
limb  usually  is  due  to  accident.  Acci¬ 
dents  are  beyond  the  person’s  immedi¬ 
ate  control,  common  to  most  people, 
anti  are  respectable. 

Tuberculosis  has  had  a  connotation 
of  disrespectability  from  the  idea  that 
it  is  a  disease  afflicting  those  who  are 
failures  in  life.  .\s  Sirs.  Marguerite 
Clarke  states  in  her  excellent  work, 
“.After  the  Doctor  Leaves”: 

“Because  of  the  traditional  associa¬ 
tion  of  tuberculosis  with  squalid  living 
conditions,  poor  hygiene,  and  strain 
and  overwork,  many  people  today  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  disease  attacks  only  fail¬ 
ures — jjeople  who  conspicuously  have 
not  made  a  success  of  life.  Nothing 
could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  TB 
strikes  both  men  and  women  in  all 
walks  of  life,  the  successful  ones  and 
the  failures.” 

Diseases  and  disabilities  associated  in 
the  popular  mind  with  venereal  causes 
carry  an  almost  ineradicable  popular 
notion  of  disresjjectability.  Repulsive 
skin  conditions  seem  to  call  forth  the 
almost  spontaneous  feeling  that  there 
must  be  venereal  cause.  The  notion 
that  blindness  is  in  some  way  associated 
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with  social  disease  is  so  common  that 
all  blind  people  tend  to  be  tarred  with 
a  disrespectability  w'hich,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  almost  sacrilegious  to  think 
about  in  view  of  the  severity  of  the 
aflliction.  The  convidsive  behavior  of 
an  epileptic  is  so  abnormal  and  shock¬ 
ing  to  the  lay  public  that  it  has  not 
been  able  to  seek  or  find  any  basis  of 
resjjectability  for  the  disease.  Mental 
illnesses  are  widely  considered  a  sure 
sign  of  ego  weakness  which  the  person 
might  have  prevented  and  for  which 
he  therefore  has  a  direct  moral  re- 
sjxnisibility. 

A  (hronic  illness  or  a  severe  disability 
is  a  severe  traumatic  exjx^rience  which 
becomes  more  severe  if  the  patient  feels 
a  stigma  associated  with  his  medical 
problem.  The  social  w’orker  or  rehabili¬ 
tation  counselor  who  works  with  such 
a  patient  has  a  difficult  problem  if  he 
shares,  as  most  of  us  tend  to  in  spite  of 
ourselves,  feelings  of  respectability  and 


disrespectability  about  diseases.  Our  at¬ 
titudes  on  this  point  easily  lead  to  a 
lack  of  rapjxjrt  and  a  false  evaluation 
of  the  person.  The  worker  may  be  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  client’s  seeming  in¬ 
ability  to  co-operate,  an  inability  which 
may  be  due  to  the  sub-stratum  of  psy¬ 
chological  relationships  between  the 
counselor  and  client  and  stemming 
from  the  notions  of  respectability  and 
disrespectability.  In  very  shocking  in¬ 
stances  social  workers  and  counselors 
have  an  open  and  recognized  antagon¬ 
ism  toward  people  with  “disrespect¬ 
able”  medical  problems. 

Those  of  us  w’ho  are  professionals  in 
the  field  of  rehabilitation  are  still  hu¬ 
man.  and  yet  to  do  our  job  best  must 
avoid  the  deep-rooted  human  tendency 
to  associate  medical  problems  with  mo¬ 
rality  or  respectability.  To  be  able  to  do 
this  requires,  in  my  opinion,  a  morality 
of  a  very  high  order  rooted  in  a  deep 
understanding  of  life  and  people. 


Editorial  Board  in  Formation 


In  iHE  c:oNTiNi'iNG  plan  of  developing 
the  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind  into  an 
ever  more  representative  journal,  a  tan¬ 
gible  step  is  being  taken  in  the  building 
up  of  an  editorial  board  composed  of 
individuals  especially  qualified  in  the 
respective  categories  of  work  for  the 
blind. 

To  this  end,  the  following  peo|>le 
have  generously  agreed  to  contribute  to 
the  advancement  of  the  plan  of  broad¬ 
ening  the  effectiveness  of  the  New  Out¬ 
look  as  conceived  by  the  jjublisher, 
through  their  services  in  the  capacity 
of  editorial  board  members;  Byron  M. 
Smith,  .Arthur  L.  Voorhees,  H.  .\. 
Wood,  |.  M.  Woolly,  and  Philip 
Wordiel,  Ph.D. 

While  sharp  lines  of  division  between 


disciplines  in  work  for  the  blind  cannot 
be  drawn,  in  the  nature  of  the  work, 
there  are  nevertheless  marked  areas  of 
specialization  in  which  individuals  are 
by  training,  and  by  experience  and  per¬ 
formance,  recognized  as  outstanding. 

Byron  M.  Smith  has  a  background  of 
education  in  economics  and  experience 
in  business,  administrative  work  in  the 
Minnesota  Public  Welfare  program,  and 
has  for  12  years  been  executive  secretary 
of  the  Minneapolis  .Society  for  the  Blind. 
He  is  eminently  qualified  in  the  areas  of 
sheltered  shops  and  homework  pro¬ 
grams  with  their  bearing  on  rehabilita¬ 
tion  and  vocational  placement  from  the 
private  agency  viewpoint.  Mr.  Smith  is 
a  director  of  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind. 
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Mr.  Voorhees  is  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion  specialist  in  the  Division  for  the 
Blind,  Federal  Office  of  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation.  His  position  indicates  the 
area  of  his  special  qualifications  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  service  tvhich  the  Xeu' 
Outlook  endeavors  to  give.  The  federal 
viewpoint  on  rehabilitation,  placement 
and  adjustment  is  essential  to  the  inte¬ 
gration  of  thought  and  planning  on 
those  subjects  at  all  levels,  and  Mr. 
Voorhees’  long  experience  and  personal 
qualifications  promise  a  helpful  associa¬ 
tion  with  Neiv  Outlook  readers. 

H.  \.  \Vood,  Executive  Secretary, 
North  C^arolina  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  brings  the  state  agency  func¬ 
tion  of  community  jilanning  to  bear  in 
the  emphasis  comprising  the  Nexv  Out¬ 
look  ])urposes.  Mr.  Wood  demonstrates 
in  his  administration  of  the  North  Car¬ 
olina  C>ommission  a  jiractical  co-opera¬ 
tive  association  with  other  agencies  and 
organizations  more  or  less  closely  re¬ 
lated  in  aim  and  function. 

J.  M.  Woolly  is  superintendent  of  the 
Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind.  He  thus 
rejiresents  a  fundamental  and  major 
area  in  the  field,  and  currently  as  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  .American  .Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  his  functions 
will  include  a  completely  informal  but 
nevertheless  an  overt  recognition  of  the 
practical  working  relationshi])  between 
the  .Association  as  well  as  educators  per 
se  and  all  other  workers. 

Psychological  jjroblems  in  work  for 
the  blind  no  less  than  in  human  en¬ 
deavor  generally  have  been  a  growing 
concern  in  recent  years.  Dr.  Philip 
Worchel  is  a  clinical  psychologist  whose 
experience  with  blind  subjects  goes 
back  to  1946,  when  he  collaborated  in 
the  Cornell  University  experiments  in 
“facial  vision.”  Since  then  he  has  de¬ 
voted  himself  largely  to  the  study  of 
space  jjerception  and  orientation  in  the 
blind,  and  to  mental  health,  adjust¬ 


ment,  and  personalitv  diagnosis.  .A  large 
area  of  informational  intercourse  be¬ 
tween  the  general  jjsychological  sciences 
and  their  uses  in  work  for  the  blind 
waits  to  be  entered,  an  endeavor  in 
which  Dr.  Worchel  hopes  to  helj)  the 
Neiv  Outlook  participate. 

The  editorial  board  members  will  act 
in  part  in  a  consultative  capacity,  in 
evaluating  manuscripts  for  publication, 
as  well  as  contributing  material  of 
whose  existence  they  know  or  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  which  they  may  suggest  (not  pri¬ 
marily  nor  necessarily,  nor  usuallv,  di¬ 
rectly  from  their  own  pens).  Each  mem¬ 
ber  will  also,  by  virtue  of  his  position 
and  knowledge,  his  familiarity  with  the 
developments,  the  problems,  and  the 
possibilities  and  trends  in  his  spec  ializa- 
tion,  share  these  advantages  for  the 
benefit  of  the  magazine  and  its  readers. 
Each  one’s  influence  will  bring  into  the 
content  that  first-hand  insight  that  the 
active  participation  and  leader  on 
the  scene  can  best  su])])ly. 

The  groiq)  will  confer  from  time  to 
time  to  disc  uss  general  objectives  of  the 
Neiv  Outlook  within  the  framework  of 
the  ])ublisher’s  policies. 

One  or  two  more  members  will  later 
be  added  to  the  board  to  bring  it  to 
fairly  full  rejiresentation  of  the  tyjies 
of  work  in  the  whole  field.  In  each  case 
these,  like  present  members,  will  l)e 
persons  from  outside  the  professional 
staff  of  the  .American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  the  aim  being  to  avoid  so 
far  as  possible  the  unconscious  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  single  agency  point  of  view. 
Members  of  the  j>rofessional  staff  of 
the  .American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
will,  however,  continue  to  assume  their 
normal  relationship  to  the  journal  as 
members  of  the  publisher’s  staff,  which 
involves,  considtative  and  other  duties 
for  which  their  vantage  point  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Foundation  staff  peculiarly 
fits  them. 
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NEWS  BRIEFS 


0  The  New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish 
Blind  announced  in  November  that  it 
had  launched  the  Institute  for  the  Nor¬ 
mal  Development  of  the  Blind  Child. 
The  program  of  the  new  organization 
will  l)e  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
which  “arise  from  the  bitter  circum¬ 
stance  of  medical  progress:  the  disturb¬ 
ing  increase  of  blindness  at  birth  that 
has  accompanied  the  great  strides  made 
in  the  survival  rate  of  premature  babies.” 

The  Institute  program  includes  social 
service  and  pre-school  training;  coun¬ 
seling  service  to  existing  schools  and 
help  in  establishing  new  ones;  a  source 
library  of  consultative  material;  co-op¬ 
eration  with  medical  research  projects; 
and  annual  seminar  on  the  normal  de¬ 
velopment  of  blind  children;  and  ex¬ 
tension  of  existing  training  programs 
for  case  workers  and  teachers,  and  of 
braille  library  facilities. 

The  Guild’s  announcement  of  the 
new  organization  sums  up  the  princi¬ 
ples  upon  which  the  Institute  is  based: 
“The  Institute  is  an  outward  recogni¬ 
tion  of  40  years  of  Guild  philosophy 
that  the  blind  shall  not  lead  a  life  apart 
.  .  .  other  than  the  fact  that  he  cannot 
see,  the  blind  child  is  a  normal  child.” 

0  The  first  integrated  Catholic  school 
braille  classes  opened  in  September  in 
two  parochial  schools  in  C^hicago.  The 
new  educational  program  is  the  joint 
project  of  the  Catholic  Charities  of  Chi¬ 
cago  and  the  .Archdiocesan  school  board, 
aided  by  the  Catholic  Guihl  for  the 
Blind  of  Chicago. 

The  nuns  chosen  to  instruct  the  pri¬ 
mary  grade  braille  classes  have  been  es¬ 
pecially  prepared  for  their  work  at  the 
Catholic  University  of  .America  where 


they  studied  on  scholarships  established 
by  the  International  Federation  of 
Catholic  .Alumnae. 

Textbooks  have  been  transcribed  by 
40  volunteers  of  the  Catholic  Guild  for 
the  Blind  during  the  past  year.  Three 
hundred  twenty-seven  textbooks  have 
been  prepared  to  take  care  of  the  first 
three  grades  of  the  two  schools.  The  vol¬ 
unteers  are  continuing  their  work  to 
complete  sufficient  textbooks  to  supply 
4th  through  8th  grade  pupils  in  an  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  program  of  integration 
which  will  open  in  both  schools  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1956. 

O  The  Dyker  Heights  Nursery  School 
for  Blind  Children  will  be  jointly  op¬ 
erated  and  maintained  for  the  next  year 
by  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
Brooklyn,  and  the  New  York  Institute 
for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Bronx, 
according  to  a  statement  by  Mr.  Henry 
S.  Conover  and  Mr.  Walter  K.  Earle, 
presidents  of  the  respective  boards  of 
trustees  of  the  two  organizations. 

The  Dyker  Heights  Nursery  School 
for  Blind  children  was  formerly  a  home 
for  blind  children.  It  was  consolidated 
w'ith  IHB  in  1952  and  converted  into 
a  nursery  school.  I'hirty-tw'o  children  of 
preschool  age  attended  the  school  dur¬ 
ing  >9.53-54- 

rhe  essence  of  the  present  arrange¬ 
ment  is  that  the  New  York  Institute 
will  be  responsible  for  the  education  of 
the  children  while  IHB  will  carry  on 
its  program  of  providing  these  children 
and  their  parents  with  basic  medical, 
social  and  psychological  services,  as  well 
as  trans|x>rtation  to  and  from  school, 
and  the  maintenence  of  the  school  pre¬ 
mises. 
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Current  Literature 


O  Helen  Keller,  by  Esther  Samms,  Lon¬ 
don,  Xewnes  Educational  Publishing 
(^o.,  Ltd.,  1953.  1  he  newest  publication 
in  the  “Women  of  Renown”  series,  this 
47-page  booklet  was  written  for  chil¬ 
dren.  It  is  a  brief  biography  which  in¬ 
cludes  many  interesting  anecdotes  and 
fifteen  illustrations. 

O  “Texas  School  for  Blind  Helps  Chil¬ 
dren  Learn  Good  Food  Habits,”  by  Isa¬ 
belle  G.  Dubar,  Journal  of  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics,  May  1954.  Ehe  author  of  this 
brief  article  is  food  service  manager 
and  dietitian  of  the  School  in  .Austin, 
Fexas.  She  describes  the  methods  used 
in  the  school  cottages  to  teach  jiroper 
food  selection,  stressing  foods  that  are 
easy  to  handle  and  the  slow  introduc¬ 
tion  of  new  fooels  and  new  methods. 
Elective  food  classes  and  extracurricular 
activities  also  provide  ideal  situations 
for  teaching  good  food  habits. 

O  Frontiers  of  F.lementnry  Education  /. 
Papers  presented  at  the  First  Annual 
Cxjnference  on  Elementary  Education, 
School  of  Education  and  Division  of  the 
Summer  Sessions,  Syracuse  University, 
1954.  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  Syracuse  Ibiiversity 
Press,  1954.  This  is  the  first  of  a  proposed 
series  of  annual  reports,  and  in  it  twelve 
scholars  with  various  backgrounds  and 
persjiectives  of  elementary  education  of¬ 
fer  suggestions  for  the  imjjrovement  of 
the  American  elementary  education  pro¬ 
gram.  The  ninth  paper  included  is 
“New  Frontiers  in  the  Education  of  the 
Young  Blind  Cdiild,”  by  Georgie  Lee 
Abel.  She  discusses  the  great  changes 
in  approach,  jjrocedure  and  philosophy 
which  have  come  about  in  the  past  fif¬ 


teen  years,  due  to  the  very  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  blind  children.  Stress¬ 
ing  more  parent  participation  in  the 
lives  of  blind  children  the  author  in¬ 
dicates  the  need  for  jiarent  counseling 
'I  he  three  educational  patterns  in  the 
education  of  blind  children,  the  appro¬ 
priate  adaptation  of  curriculum  and 
equipment,  and  positive  and  construc¬ 
tive  attitudes  for  those  who  teach,  are 
other  topics  considered. 

O  The  American  Journal  of  Ophthal¬ 
mology,  September  1954,  contained  five 
articles  written  by  specialists,  on  various 
phases  of  research  in  the  field  of  retro- 
lental  fibroplasia.  “Therapeutic  Possi¬ 
bilities  of  Carbon  Dioxide  in  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Retrolental  Fibroplasia,”  by 
Edward  G.  Fortier.  “Electroencephalog¬ 
raphy  in  Retrolental  Fibroplasia,”  by 
Vernon  K.  S.  ]im  and  Arlington  C. 
Krause.  “Oxygen  Studies  in  Retrolental 
Fibroplasia:  IV'.  Clinical  and  Experi¬ 
mental  Observations,”  by  Arnall  Patz, 
“C^icatrical  Stage  of  Retrolental  Fibro¬ 
plasia,”  by  Algernon  B.  Reese  and  Josef 
Stepanik.  “Incidence  and  Severity  of 
Retrolental  Fibroplasia  in  Relation  to 
Possible  Causative  Factors.  Part  I.  Ob¬ 
servations  on  the  Recurrence  of  Retro¬ 
lental  F'diroplasia.  Part  II.  Studies  of 
the  Relationship  of  Retrolental  Fibro¬ 
plasia  to  Degree  of  Prematurity,  Oxy¬ 
gen  rherapy.  General  Health,  and  Date 
of  Birth  of  Premature  Infants,”  by 
I.eona  Zacharias,  William  E.  Reynolds, 
Julian  F.  Chisholm,  Jr.,  and  Merrill  J. 
King. 

O  My  Brother’s  Keeper,  by  Marcia  Dav¬ 
enport,  New  York,  C^harles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  1954.  Based  on  the  actual  case  of 
two  elderly  New  York  brothers  en¬ 
tombed  in  their  decaying  mansion,  this 
novel  stresses  the  destructive  effett  on 
the  fictional  Holt  brothers  of  their  dom- 
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ineering  grandmother.  One  becomes  a 
blind,  snarling  tyrant  and  the  other  a 
vague  old  scarecrow,  both  doomed  to 
a  horrible  fate. 

Miss  Cornell  on  AFOB  Board 

Kathkrink  Cornell,  noted  actress,  was 
elected  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind  at  an  annual  meeting  of  mem¬ 
bers,  December  8,  1954. 

William  Ziegler,  Jr.,  who  was  re¬ 
elected  j)resident  of  the  organization, 
praised  Miss  Cornell  for  “giving  un¬ 
selfishly  of  her  time  and  knowledge  in 
the  cause  of  the  blind.” 

“We  are  gratified  that  Miss  Cornell 
has  consented  to  associate  herself  with 
us  in  her  continuing  efforts  to  im¬ 
prove  conditions  among  the  blind 
throughout  the  world.  She  has  shown 
an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  com¬ 
plex  problems  of  world-wide  blindness, 
and  a  constructive  ap[)roach  to  methods 
for  their  amelioration,”  Mr.  Ziegler 
said. 

Miss  Cornell’s  interest  in  work  for 
the  blind  has  been  enlivened  through 
her  friendship  with  Miss  Helen  Keller, 
AFOB’s  counselor  on  international  re¬ 
lations.  She  is  also  a  trustee  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

Also  re-elected  to  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  were:  Richard  H.  Migel,  Jansen 
Noyes  Jr.,  Max  Shoop,  vice  presidents; 
Eustace  Seligman,  secretary:  Alexander 
M.  Laughlin,  treasurer;  Col.  E.  A. 
Baker,  Princess  Nfargaret  Draper  Bon- 
compagni,  Bernard  S.  Carter,  Joseph  F. 
Clunk,  Dr.  Ciabriel  Farrell,  Dr.  Cieorge 
A.  Fitch,  Vice  .Atlmiral  C.  S.  F'reeman, 
Dr.  C.  L.  Hsia,  Dr.  John  P.  Macnie, 
George  F.  Meyer,  Major  M.  C.  Migel, 
Peter  J.  Salmon,  and  Frank  K.  Sanders. 

A  full  report  of  other  action  taken  by 
the  board  of  directors  will  ap|>ear  in  the 
next  issue  of  the  AViu  Outlook. 


APPOINTMENTS 


O  Dr.  John  E.  Bryan,  President  of  the 
Alabama  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind,  has  been  named  consultant  on 
education  for  the  American  Foundation 
of  Overseas  Blind’s  mission  to  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Korea. 


Knch  Kastan 

Dr.  John  E.  Bryan 


M.  Robert  Barnett,  Foundation  Exe¬ 
cutive  Director,  announced  that  Dr. 
Bryan  woidd  join  Herman  Henry  Roose, 
leader  of  the  mission,  in  setting  up 
headcpiarters  in  Seoul,  Korea,  early  in 
>95rv 

As  consultant  on  education.  Dr.  Bryan 
will  serve  as  advisor  to  the  Korean 
Ministry  of  Education  in  establishing 
modern  programs  for  the  education  of 
blind  Koreans,  training  teachers  of  the 
blind,  and  strengthening  provincial 
agencies  for  the  blind. 

Mrs.  Brvan,  the  former  Gladys  Kerr 
of  Humbolt,  Tennessee,  will  accompany 
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her  husband  to  Korea  as  a  nieniber  of 
the  team.  She  will  specialize  in  class¬ 
room  teaching,  introducing  modern 
methods  of  instruction  and  handicrafts 
training. 

Dr.  Bryan  resigned  from  the  .\FOB 
board  of  directors  to  accejit  the  post. 
He  will  remain  in  South  Korea  for  a 
two-year  period. 

.A  veteran  Alabama  educator,  Dr. 
Bryan  is  a  past  president  of  the  Ala¬ 
bama  Education  Association  and  a 
former  vice  president  of  the  National 
Education  Association.  He  has  been  su¬ 
perintendent  of  Jefferson  County,  (Bir¬ 
mingham)  Alabama,  school  systems,  and 
is  former  Alabama  state  administrator 
of  the  National  Youth  Administration. 

Dr.  Bryan  holds  degrees  from  Howard 
University  and  Birmingham  Southern 
C>ollege. 

Helen  Keller  to  Tour 
the  Far  East 

Miss  Helen  Keller,  who  has  circled  the 
world  more  than  five  times  in  work  for 
the  blind,  will  leave  the  United  States 
on  February  4  to  visit  nations  in  the 
Far  East. 

Plans  are  being  completed  for  the 
journey  in  which  Miss  Keller  and  her 
companion.  Miss  Polly  Thomson,  will 
cover  more  than  40,000  miles  in  almost 
five  months. 

The  American  Foundation  for  Over¬ 
seas  Blind,  New  York  co-sponsors  of  the 
trip,  announced  that  Miss  Keller  would 
visit  India,  Pakistan,  Burma,  the  Philip¬ 
pines  and  Japan.  She  will  fly  to  the  Far 
East  after  brief  visits  in  Scotland  and 
England. 

The  Government  of  India  has  joined 
the  .AFOB  in  sponsoring  the  journey, 
and  governments  along  the  route  of 
her  travels  will  extend  formal  invita¬ 
tions. 


India  will  be  Miss  Keller’s  first  stop 
after  leaving  England.  She  plans  to  ar¬ 
rive  there  approximately  February  20 
and  will  visit  major  cities  and  centen 
of  work  for  the  blind.  Miss  Keller  will 
complete  her  trip  with  a  visit  to  Japan, 
and  is  expected  to  return  to  the  United 
States  to  celebrate  her  seventy-fifth 
birthday,  June  27. 

In  recognition  of  her  outstanding 
achievements,  KLM  Royal  Dutch  Air¬ 
lines,  which  will  take  Miss  Keller  on 
the  first  leg  of  her  travels,  has  christened 
a  Super-Constellation  airplane,  “The 
Helen  Keller.” 

On  February  1,  .AFOB  will  honor 
Miss  Keller  with  a  farewell  banquet  at 
the  Waldorf-.Astoria  in  New  York.  Mrs. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  will  be  the  eve¬ 
ning’s  major  speaker,  and  Douglas  Ed¬ 
wards,  radio  and  television  news  com¬ 
mentator  for  the  Columbia  Broadcast¬ 
ing  System,  will  serve  as  toastmaster. 
Prominent  representatives  of  the  na¬ 
tions  Miss  Keller  will  visit  are  expected 
to  attend  the  banquet. 

According  to  reliable  sources,  approx¬ 
imately  four-fifths  of  the  world’s  blind 
population  live  in  the  Far  East.  There 
are  more  than  two  million  sightless  in 
India  alone. 

While  certain  phases  of  work  for  the 
blind  have  improved  rapidly  in  recent 
years,  the  field  remains  largely  unde¬ 
veloped.  This  is  especially  true  of  adult 
education  and  rehabilitation,  and  gov¬ 
ernment  sponsored  legislation  in  favor 
of  the  blind.  In  all  these  nations,  there 
is  an  acute  shortage  of  teachers  and 
other  technical  personnel. 

Miss  Keller’s  visit  is  aimed  in  large 
measure  at  inspiring  government  lead¬ 
ers  and  workers  for  the  blind,  and  has¬ 
tening  the  inauguration  of  effective 
measures  for  relief,  education  and  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  blind,  both  for  chil¬ 
dren  and  adults. 
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A  DisTiNOi'isHii)  MEMBER  of  3  distin¬ 
guished  tamily  of  workers  for  the  blind, 
Mrs.  Mary  Dranga  Campbell,  has  com¬ 
pleted  another  assignment — a  valuable 
“post-retirement”  term  of  service  at  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

Mrs.  Campbell  accepted  a  Founda¬ 
tion  appointment  in  1950  as  special 
consultant  in  community  survey  work, 
a  type  of  work  for  which  she  was  emi¬ 
nently  (jualified.  Her  entire  professional 
life  of  54  years  has  been  devoted  to  hu¬ 
manitarian  service,  nearly  all  of  which 
is  in  connection  with  the  handicaj)  of 
blindness.  In  that  field  her  experience 
has  ranged  from  editorial  and  mana¬ 
gerial  work  on  The  Outlook  for  the 
Blind,  beginning  in  1912,  through  edu¬ 
cation  in  various  research  and  adminis¬ 
trative  cajjacities  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  rehabilitation,  and  administer¬ 
ing  and  organizing  of  statewide  pidrlic 
and  private  agencies,  to  co-ordinating 
activities  for  the  blind  and  surveying 
activities  throughout  the  United  States 
and  several  European  countries. 


Mary  Dranga  Caniphell 

Completes 

Another  Chapter 


In  1950  Mrs.  Campbell  received  the 
Shotwell  .\femorial  Award  for  distin¬ 
guished  service,  and  to  her  friends  it 
seems  an  appropriate  time,  after  more 
than  fifty  years  of  prodigious  accom- 
jrlishments,  to  “taper  off.”  Her  versatile 
knowledge  and  experience  could  not 
long  go  un-utilized,  however,  and  her 
special  consultantship  at  the  .American 
Foundation  followed. 

After  a  brief  period  Mrs.  Campbell 
undertook  the  task  as  archivist  for  the 
.American  Foundation,  which  largely  in¬ 
volved  gathering  and  organizing  his¬ 
torical  and  other  material  from  storage 
files.  The  upshot  was  that  at  her  re¬ 
tirement  in  November  1954  she  had 
sorted,  sifted  and  organized  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  stored  records  into  readily  ac¬ 
cessible  archives  that  comprise  an  inval¬ 
uable  source  of  history  and  information 
for  the  use  of  the  Foundation  in  the 
performance  of  its  services. 

For  this  task  Mrs.  Campbell  was  again 
peculiarly  qualified,  for  in  addition  to 
her  ]jre-eminent  knowledge  of  work  for 
the  blind  (a  complete  record  of  her 
numerous  positions  cannot  be  encom¬ 
passed  in  a  brief  account)  her  early 
formal  training  and  subsequent  experi¬ 
ence  included  library  work,  specifically 
cataloging,  classifying,  and  development 
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of  reference  work  for  students  (at  Indi¬ 
ana  University). 

Mrs.  Campbell  was  born  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  was  educated  there  and  in 
Boston  preparatory  to  entering  college. 
Her  college  and  graduate  training  was 
in  Stanford  University,  University  of 
California,  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and 
Philanthropy,  and  Carnegie  Station  for 
Experimental  Evolution. 


AROUND  THE  WORLD 


O  Peter  |.  Salmon,  Executive  Director 
of  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  has  been  named 
a  U.S.  delegate  to  the  World  Council 
for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Salmon  will  represent  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind  in 
the  World  Council.  He  is  an  .AFOB  di¬ 
rector. 

Visually  handicapped  from  child¬ 
hood,  Mr.  Salmon  is  a  holder  of  the 
Migel  Medal.  The  organization  he 
heads  maintains  branches  in  Brooklyn 
and  Fong  Island  and  offers  rehabilita¬ 
tion  and  recreational  services  to  the 
blind. 

O  The  Royal  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  has  announced  an  experimental 
program  designed  to  teach  mothers  how 
to  care  for  their  blind  children. 

The  Neio  Beacon,  RNIB  journal, 
said  the  organization  will  use  a  com¬ 
pletely  equipjjed  cottage  where  parents 
and  blind  children  can  he  observed  un¬ 
der  “in  the  home”  conditions  and  coun¬ 
seled  on  methods  of  training. 

“In  many  cases  parents  have  been 
.  .  .  trying  to  bring  up  their  baby  in 
their  own  family  hut  have  (felt)  increas¬ 
ingly  perplexed  and  unequal  to  the  task. 
It  is  hoped  that  by  observation,  dis¬ 
cussion  with  trained  staff,  and  seeing 


the  development  of  other  blind  chil¬ 
dren  at  different  ages,  a  surer  founda¬ 
tion  may  be  laid  for  their  child’s  fu¬ 
ture.  .  .” 

O  The  number  of  correspondents  for 
the  foreign  new’s  staff  of  the  New  Out¬ 
look  has  now  risen  to  eleven.  Spain, 
Italy  and  India  have  been  added  to  the 
list,  which  now  includes  international 
coverage  from  Norw'ay,  Yugoslavia, 
Greece,  Mexico,  United  Kingdom,  Brit¬ 
ish  Colonial  Territories,  Turkey,  Ger¬ 
many,  Ireland,  Union  of  South  .Africa 
and  Sweden. 

New  correspondents  this  month  are 
Jose  Esquerra,  National  Organization 
for  the  Blind,  Madrid;  Prof.  Paolo 
Bentivoglio,  President,  Italian  Union 
of  the  Blind,  Rome;  and  Captain  H.  J. 
.M.  Desai,  Secretary,  National  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  Bombay. 

O  ^Vord  has  been  received  of  the  death 
of  two  w'ell  known  leaders  in  work  for 
the  blind  abroad. 

Takeo  Iwahashi,  one  of  Japan’s  pio¬ 
neers  in  the  field,  died  there  October 
28.  Blinded  by  disease  as  a  young  man, 
Iwahashi  decided  to  devote  his  life  to 
the  improvement  of  conditions  among 
Japanese  blind.  He  l)ecainc  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  and  with  their 
help  opened  the  Friend’s  School  for 
Blind  Girls  in  Osaka  and,  later,  a  wel¬ 
fare  center  in  the  same  city,  the  Light¬ 
house  Institution.  The  school  was  de¬ 
stroyed  during  the  war  and  the  Light¬ 
house  seriously  damaged.  Under  Mr. 
Iwahashi’s  direction,  both  were  rebuilt 
by  1947.  It  was  in  that  year  that  the 
Japanese  leader  inaugurated  a  metal 
work  program  for  the  blind,  using  tin 
cans  and  other  scrap  metal  given  to  him 
by  the  .American  Occupation  Forces. 
The  project  show'ed  a  substantial  profit 
in  its  first  year  of  operation. 

Afr.  Iwahashi  met  Helen  Keller  in 
19^54,  during  the  first  of  two  visits  he 
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made  to  the  United  States.  Later  he  was 
instrumental  in  arranging  Miss  Keller’s 
visits  to  Japan,  in  1937  and  1948. 

Mr.  Iwahashi’s  death  greatly  saddened 
Miss  Keller,  who  expressed  grave  con¬ 
cern  over  the  future  leadership  of  Ja¬ 
pans’  efforts  for  the  sightless. 

In  her  book,  “Helen  Keller’s  Jour¬ 
nal,”  she  recalls  her  first  meeting  with 
Mr.  Iwahashi.  He  is  a  man  “who  cham¬ 
pions  the  cause  of  the  blind  in  Japan,” 
Miss  Keller  wrote.  “We  quickly  became 
friends,  he  was  so  understanding,  full 
of  the  delicate  Japanese  imagination 
that  blossoms  in  faith,  art  and  philos¬ 
ophy.” 

0  Dr.  Louis  Baron,  President  of  the 
Haitian  Society  for  the  Blind,  died  in 
New  York  at  the  age  of  68,  it  has  been 
learned. 

\  former  professor  at  the  clinic  of  the 
School  of  NIedicine  in  Port  Au-Prince 
and  chief  of  laboratories  of  the  Hospice 
Saint  Francois  de  Sales,  he  was  forced 
into  isolation  when  glaucoma  took  his 
sight. 

Later,  under  the  aegis  of  jean  Sorel, 
another  Haitian  leader  of  work  for 
the  blind.  Dr.  Baron  learned  braille. 
He  became  first  president  of  the  Haitian 
Society  when  it  was  organized  early  in 
>952. 

Dr.  Baron  was  a  former  Haitian  am¬ 
bassador  to  London  and  the  Vatican. 

0  Bjarne  Mokleby  of  Oslo,  who  is  the 
New  Outlook’s  correspondent  in  Nor¬ 
way,  has  been  appointed  headmaster 
of  Hiiseby,  the  state  school  for  the  blind, 
Oslo. 

Mr.  Mokleby  was  a  member  of  the 
building  committee  for  Huseby,  which 
is  a  vocational  school  for  the  blind. 

-According  to  the  Nexo  Beacon,  Mr. 
Mokleby  is  an  attorney,  has  been  in¬ 
strumental  in  re-organizing  Norwegian 
braille  abbreviations  and  contractions, 
and  developing  Norwegian  braille  short¬ 


hand.  In  1942  he  became  president  of 
the  .Association  for  the  Blind  in  Nor¬ 
way.  He  is  the  first  blind  man  to  be¬ 
come  headmaster  of  a  school,  the  New 
Beacon  said. 


IN  ms  ISSUE 


Regis  F.  Person,  Ph.D.,  whose  very  compre¬ 
hensive  article  on  vocational  guidance  in¬ 
cludes  an  invaluable  bibliography,  is  psy¬ 
chologist  and  vocational  guidance  director 
at  the  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for 
Blind  Children.  He  received  his  Ph.D.  in 
psychology  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
in  1951.  His  experience  in  his  field  has  in¬ 
cluded  work  in  industry,  utility  and  main¬ 
tenance  officer  during  World  War  II,  and 
five  years  as  vocational  counselor  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  V.A.  Guidance 
Center. 

Dr.  Jacobus  tenBroek.  President  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  con¬ 
tributes  his  interpretations  of  the  legisla¬ 
tion  affecting  blind  people  as  enacted  by 
the  last  Congress.  He  is  associate  professor 
at  the  University  of  California,  ancl  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  State  Social  Welfare  Board.  He 
recently  collaborated  with  Richard  B.  Wil¬ 
son  in  the  publication,  in  the  UCLA  Law 
Journal,  of  an  article  entitled  “Public  As¬ 
sistance  and  Social  Insurance — a  Normative 
Evaluation.” 

Ethel  Heeren,  whose  article  “Respectable 
and  Disrespectable  Disease”  was  also  origi¬ 
nally  published  in  The  Rehabilitator,  is  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Chicago  Lighthouse  for 
the  Blind. 

Edward  .A.  Fitting,  Chief,  Rehabilitation 
Services  for  the  Blind,  Michigan  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Social  Welfare,  reports  on  a  survey 
made  on  graduates  and  non-graduates  of 
the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind.  Mr. 
Fitting  earned  his  B.S.  degree  at  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Michigan  College  of  Education  and  his 
M..A.  degree  at  Michigan  State  College.  He 
has  had  many  years  of  varied  experience  as 
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a  teacher  of  science  and  shop  in  the  public 
schools  and  in  the  Michigan  School  for  the 
Blind. 

Caroline  Burgess  is  a  graduate  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  School  of  Social  Work.  She  was 
formerly  with  the  Revereux  Schools.  She  is 
now  senior  psychiatric  worker  with  the  Di¬ 
vision  of  C^ommunity  Services  with  the 
Bureau  of  Mental  Health  in  Harrisburg, 
Penna.  Her  article  “Counseling  Parents  of 
Children  with  Handicaps”  was  prepared  for 
the  Staff  Training  C^onference  program, 
sponsored  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  C^oun- 
cil  for  the  Blind  some  time  ago. 


ClASSIFttD  CORNIR 


Position  wanted:  35  year  old  blind  man  (with 
a  little  vision  in  one  eye)  seeks  position  as  voice 
teacher  and/or  choral  director  with  either 
school  or  agency  for  the  blind.  Could  direct 
music  department  and  teach  piano,  harmony, 
music  history,  music  appreciation,  music  braille, 
etc.  Can  teach  Grade  2  braille  and  arithmetic. 
Graduate,  Perkins  Institution,  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music,  B.M.  degree  and  high¬ 
est  honors.  Currently  taking  courses  for  mas¬ 
ters.  Much  singing  experience.  Further  informa¬ 
tion  write  National  Personnel  .Service,  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind  or  New  Outlook, 
Box  I-A. 

Psychiatric  social  worker  for  the  blind, 
$3540-4980.  .Some  experience  in  social  work 
with  the  blind  required.  Further  details  and 
application  form  furnished  on  request.  Write 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind,  Room  G-4, 
State  Office  Bldg.  Hartford,  Conn. 

Position  wanted:  Social  worker  with  profes¬ 
sional  experience  in  case  work,  group  work, 
and  education,  seeking  position  with  agency 
or  institution  for  the  blind.  Write  New  Out¬ 
look  Box  g-D,  giving  job  description,  qualifica¬ 
tions  desired  in  worker,  and  terms  of  employ¬ 
ment. 

Mithcal  social  w'orker  wanted:  .\n  expanding 
program  of  sendees  to  the  handicapped  people 
in  Dayton  and  Montgomery  County,  Ohio, 
makes  necessary  the  addition  of  a  medical  social 
worker.  \Vorker  will  work  in  an  integrated 
program  with  all  types  of  handicaps,  including 
the  blind,  with  a  well-rounded  team  of  thera¬ 
pists  and  specialists.  Starting  salary  is  $4,200 


yearly.  Working  conditions  include  40  hour 
week,  two  weeks  vacation,  sick  leave,  etc..  Must 
have  car.  Interested  medical  social  workers 
please  write  for  further  information  to  William 
1).  Lakin,  Director,  Rehabilitation  and  Person¬ 
nel  Services,  Goodwill  Industries  of  Dayton, 
201  West  Fifth  Street,  Dayton  2,  Ohio. 

.■\n  open  examination  for  women  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  near  future  for  a  Home  Indus¬ 
tries  Supervisor  for  the  Connecticut  State  Board 
of  Education  of  the  Blind.  Responsibilities  will 
cover  selecting  articles  suitable  for  home  pro¬ 
duction,  controlling  purcha.se  of  materials  and 
inventory  of  goods,  and  organizing  public  sales. 
.Applications  for  the  examination  may  be  made 
to  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind,  Room 
G-4,  or  to  State  Personnel  Dept.  Rtxim  405, 
State  Office  Building.  Hartford,  Cxmn. 

Home  TEAt:iii\r.  position  wanted.  Young  woman 
25,  single,  graduate  Howard  University.  Re¬ 
cently  received  Class  II  teaching  certification. 
■Some  work  experience  as  home  teacher  with 
Miami  Lighthouse,  Florida  Council  for  the 
Blind,  Tampa  Lighthouse.  Totally  blind;  travel 
easily  with  white  cane.  Box  1  i-D.,  New  Outlook. 

Help  wantfj):  College  graduate,  preferahly 
knowledge  some  phase  work  for  the  blind, 
adaptability  in  variety  activities — mechanical¬ 
literary  including  braille,  committed  to  service 
in  specialized  form.  Box  12-D.,  New  Outlook. 

Wantfj):  Man  with  grxid  usable  vision  with 
recreation  backgrounrl  to  supervise  and  direct 
activities  of  clubhouse.  Please  write  New  Out¬ 
look  Box  2-.A,  or  The  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  57  Willoughby  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


DIRKTORY  CHANGES 


Page  7  New  Officers  of  the  AAIB  are: 

Mr.  John  C.  Lysen,  President, 
c/o  Minnesota  Braille  and 
Sight-Saving  School,  Faribault, 
Minn.;  Mr.  Joseph  J.  Kerr, 
.Secy.-Treas.,  c/o  Overbrook 
School  for  the  Blind,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Page  9  New  Address  for  the  Blinded 
Veterans  Association  is  3408 
\Visconsin  Ave.,  N.^V^,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Page  67  Mr.  J.  Bertram  Kelly  is  the 
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new  president  of  the  Brooklyn 
Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor.  He  re¬ 
places  Mr.  Hankinson. 

Page  88  It  is  now  the  Pennsylvania 
AVorking  Home  for  the  Blind 
and  Mr.  Barret  is  executive 
director,  not  superintendent. 

Page  14  Mrs.  Francis  S.  O’Neil  replaces 
Mr.  C.  Livingston  Waterbury 
as  Executive  Director,  Record¬ 
ing  for  the  Blind. 

Page  25  Mr.  L.  J.  Barkhausen  replaces 
Leonard  L.  Prater  as  president 
of  the  .Adult  Blind  Home  and 
Association  for  the  Blind,  Den¬ 
ver,  Colo. 

Page  25  Roy  Moore  Stelle  replaces  A. 
L.  Brown  as  superintendent  of 
the  Colorado  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind. 

Page  25  Mrs.  Marjorie  Wilson  replaces 
Miss  Mary  Rider  as  librarian. 
Books  for  the  Blind  of  the 
Denver  Public  Library. 

Page  25  Mr.  Guy  R.  Justis  replaces 


Mr.  Earl  M.  Kouns  as  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Welfare. 

Page  69  Mr.  Norman  K.  Mack  replaces 
Miss  F' ranees  D.  Lynch  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Jefferson  County 
.Association  for  the  Blind, 
Watertown,  New  York. 

Page  72  Mary  E.  Fitzgerald  replaces 
Isabel  G.  .Appleton  as  librarian 
for  the  blind  of  the  New  York 
State  Library,  Albany,  New 
York. 

Page  80  I'he  new  address  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  League  for  the  Blind  is 
21  West  Main  St.,  Oklahoma 
City  2,  Okla. 

Page  90  I'he  new  address  for  the  Voca¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation  Division 
in  Puerto  Rico  is  P.O.  Box 
757,  Hato  Bay,  Puerto  Rico. 

Page  92  J.  M.  Cherry  replaces  Mrs. 

.Anne  B.  Ow’ings  as  chief  of 
the  .Advisory  Council  for  the 
Blind,  S.  C.  Department  of 
Public  Welfare. 


Looking  for  Additional  Income? 

The  answer  is  LEATHERCRAFT! 

For  over  21  years  thousands  of  blind  men  and  women  and  scores  of  associations 
have  earned  a  considerable  amount  of  money  by  using  S.  &  S.  Leathercraft  projects 
as  an  income  producing  activity.  Leaders  in  the  field  acclaim  Leathercraft  as  the 
most  valuable  new  craft  added  to  the  program  of  the  blind  in  the  past  decade. 

For  the  same  period  we,  as  manufacturers  and  suppliers  of  leathercraft,  have  kept 
adding  new  items  continuously  to  help  build  and  develop  this  program.  At  the 
present  time  we  can  offer  over  250  different  articles  that  sell  well!  .All  of  these  are 
illustrated  in  our  latest  general  catalogue.  Do  you  have  an  up  to  date  copy?  It’s  free 
for  the  asking. 

S.  &  S.  LEATHER  COMPANY 

Colchester,  Conn. 


the  most  convenient 
portable  typewriter 
for  the  blind . 


The  Remington 

Quiet  liter 


Carrying  Case  and  Touch  Method  [ 
Instruction  Book  included  > 


For  information  about  the  purchase  of 
Remington  Quiet-riters  for  the  blind,  rvrite: 

MATILDA  ZIEGLER 

PUBLISHING  COMPANY  for  the  BLIND,  Inc. 
Monsey,  New  York 

A  non-profit  organizaliM| 


here’s  why: 


2.  Patented  Simplified  Ribbon 
Changer  makes  ribbon  changing  as 
easy  as  1-2-3. 


Exclusive  Miracle  Tab  sets  and 
clears  tab  stops  right  from  the  key¬ 
board. .  .eliminates  groping  and 
fussing  in  back  of  machine. 


3^  Exclusive  Larger  Size  Cylinder  with 
Sure-grip  Paper  Feed  makes  feed¬ 
ing  of  paper,  carbon  packs,  cards 
and  envelopes  easier... holds  paper 
rigidly  in  position . . .  assures  perfect 
registration. 


Super-Strength  Frame  Construc¬ 
tion  prevents  frame  distortion... 
keeps  all  operating  parts  at  maxi¬ 
mum  efficiency  through  years  of 
constant  use. 


4^  Full  Standard  Keyboard  has  all  op¬ 
erating  controls  placed  just  as  they 
are  on  office  typewriters. 
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